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For the Christian Spectator. 


On the Sonship of Christ. 


Ir seems to be of primary impor- 
tance to determine, whether the phrase 
« Son of God” properly belonged to 
the personality of Christ previously to 
his incarnation. Many passages of 
scripture seem to place this beyond 
all reasonable doubt. Such are the 
following :-— 

jn a very interesting conversation 
which Jesus held with the Pharisees, 
recited in the 8th chap. of John, his 
relation to the father is discussed at 
considerable length. In the 36th 
verse he says, “ If the Son, therefore, 
shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed ;” inthe 38th, “ [speak that 
which I have seen with my father ;” 
in the -£2d, ** If God were your father, 
ye would love me: for I proceeded 
forth and came from God; neither 
came I of myself, but he sent me.” 
John 1, 18th. «No man hath seen 
God at any time ; the only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the 
father, he hath declared him,” cem- 
pared with 1 John 1, 2. “ For the 
liie Was manifested, and we have seen 
I, and bear Witness, and shew unto 

you that eternal life, which was with 
ile father, and was manifested unto 
us.” Gal. 4, 4. “ God sent forth his 
Son, made of a WOrnee, made under 
the law.” Heb. 5, 8. “ Though he 
were a Son, yet learned he obedience, 
by the things which he suffered,” com- 
pared with 3,6. But Christ as a 

‘on over his own house,”—and 7, 
28 - “For the law maketh men high 
oriests which have infirmity ; but the 

vord of the oath which was since the 
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law, maketh the Son, who } is conse- 
crated for evermore.” From the 
scope of these passages it would seem 
that there was a peculiar dignity be- 
longing to the Son, as such, previous 
to his becoming obedient to the law. 
that is to his incarnation, so as to ren- 
der this an act of great condescension 
in fim. Again, Heb. 1, 4. “ Being 
made so much better than the angels, 
as he hath by inheritance obtained a 
more excellent name than they.” 3. 
“For unto which of the angels said 
be at any time, Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee.” Mc- 
K night, renders the 4th verse, thus, 
‘he zs by so much better than the 
angels, by how much he hath inherit- 
ed a more excellent name than they.’ 
The drift of the apostle’s argument 
seems to be, to prove the superiority 
of Christ over the angels, not only 
from the fact, that he hath obtained a 
more excellent name than they, but 
that he had obtained it in a peculiar 
manner, by inheritance, thus renee, 
thata peculiar relation of Seuship ex 
isted between him and the father, so 
as to exclude the idea of his posses- 
sing it by creation or adoption, in 
which way even angels themselves 
might become entitled to it. ‘That 
the inheritance here spoken of does 
not relate to his exaltation in the 
character of mediator is evident froin 
the fact, that the name which he was 
to possess on this account is “ Jesus,” 
as we read in Philippians 2, 10.— 
“That at the naine of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and ‘things under 
the earth.” Again, John 17, 5.— 
«And now, O Father, glorify thou 
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me with thine own self, with the glo- 
ry which I had with thee before the 
world was.” Christ here in the char- 
acter of Son addressed God as his 
Father, and speaks of having posses- 
sed, as his Son, a glory with him be- 
fore the creation of the world. Again, 
Rom. 1, 4. in McKnight’s translation, 
‘* But was declared the Son of God 
with power, with respect to the spirit 
of holiness, (that is, as McKnight par- 
aphrases it, with respect to his holy 
spiritual nature) by his resurrection 
from the dead.” 
God,” theu belongs exclusively to the 
divine nature of  hrist, for it is said 
in the preceding verse, that with re- 
gard to the flesh, or his ‘homan nature, 
he was made of the seed of David. 
From the texts which have been 
quoted, it is manttest, that Christ was 
truly the Son of God previously to his 
incarnation ; and if so, he could not 
have been thus called on account of 
the excellence of his moral character, 
his being born of Mary, his unction 
from the Holy Spirit, his resurrection 
from the dead or his Messiahship ; un- 
less indeed these characteristics, taken 
collectively, together with his pecul- 
jar relationto the father before the 
world was, all unite in making it 
proper for him to be called “ the Son 
of God,” an opinion which, I think, 
it would be difficult to support either 
from reason or scripture ; for his in- 
carnation, unction from the spirit, 


and resurrection, were but proofs of 


his being the Son of God, not the rea- 
sons of his having that title. The ex- 
cellence of his moral character would 
indeed have entitled him to the epi- 
thet “ Son of God,” but not in a pe- 
culiar and exclusive sense. ‘That his 
Messiahship was distinct from his Son- 
ship I shall attempt to prove in the 
sequel. 

I have said that his incarnation 
was but the proof of his Sonship — 
This I think will appear evident from 
an examination of the passage In Luke, 
where this event is related. The an- 
gel tells Mary that she shall conceive 
and bring forth a Son, and call his 
name Jesus; that he shall be great 
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and be called the Son of the highest ; 

(that is, according to a Hebrew idiom, 
shall really be the Son of the highest :) 
that the Lord God shall give lifes the 
throne of his father David, and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever; and of his kingdom there 
shall be no end. Mary wonders, how, 
in her circumstances, she could be- 
come a mother, and the mother too 0; 
so august a personage. ‘The heavep. 

ly messenger resolves her doubts, 
“ The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the highest 
shall overshadow thee ; therefore also 
that holy thing which shall be born 
of thee shall be called” (that is, shall 
be) “ the Son of God.” As if he had 
said, Mary thou wonderest both how 
thou canst conceive, and, even if that 
were possible, how thou canst become 
the mother of the Son of God. I will 
tell thee. The power ofthe highest shall 
overshadow thee, therefore or this is 
a good reason why thou shalt con- 
ceive and give birth to this divine per- 
son, and the event will be to theea 
proof of the truth of what I have told 
thee concerning the character of thy 
Son.” Again, Jesus was proved to 
be the Son of God, by the descent of 
the Spirit upon him at his baptism, 
and finally, with great power, by his 
resurrection from the dead, as appears 
from a part of St. Paul’s sermon at 
Antioch, in which he explains the 
seventh verse of the second Psalm, by 
making it relate to this wondertul 
event. 

Much labour has been spent, aud 
it would seem but to little purpose, by 
Mr. Locke in his “ reasonableness of 
Christianity,” to prove that the phrase 
‘ Son of God” is synonymous with 
that of Christ,” and thus descrip- 
tive merely of office. —Unfortunately, 
however, for his argument, this ingen- 
ious author in one place says, “ how 

calling him the Son of God came to 
signify that he was the Messiah, It 
would not be hard to shew ;” thus 
confessing that in its origin it had @ 
different meaning. Indeed it is abun- 
dantly evident from the Gospel that 
these epithets marked different part 
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of our Saviour’s character, although 
poth so exclusively belonged to him, 
as that either was sufficient to desig- 
nate him; else, why are these phra- 
ces so often used together, as if one 
were exegetical of the other, or how 
came the Jews to charge Christ with 
blasphemy for making himself the Son 
of God, or why were two distinct 
questions asked him by the Sanhe- 
drim at his trial, the one, “* Art thou 
the Christ?” the other, ** Art thou 
the Son of God?” ~=‘To illustrate this 
last circumstance, and for another 
purpose which will appear in the se- 
quel, it may be worth while to state 
what appears to me to be a satisfac- 
tory harmony of the several passages 
in Matthew, Mark and Luke, in which 
our Saviour’s examination before the 
Jewish council is recited, especially 
as Mr. Locke contends from a colla- 
tion of these passages which are in- 
deed difficult to be reconciled, that 
Christ did not confess that he was the 
Messiah; an opinion which it seems 
tome is far from being well founded. 
Matthew and Mark’s accounts agree 
almost verbatim; so that it will only 
be necessary to compare Matthew 
with Luke. After the false witnesses 
had given in their testimony, of which 
Luke makes no mention, it would 
seem from the latter, that the whole 
council put this question to our Sa- 
viour. Luke 22, 67. ‘ Art thou the 
Christ? tell us. And he said unto 
them, If I tell you, ye will not believe, 
and if I also ask you, ye will not an- 
swer me, nor let me go. 69. Here- 
after shall ye see the Son of man sit 
on the right hand of the power of 
God. Matthew 26, 63. And the 
high priest answered and said unto 
him, I adjure thee by the living God, 
that thou tell us whether thou be the 
the Christ, the Son of God. 64. Je- 
sus saith unto him, thou hast said; 
nevertheless (or as it might be ren- 
dered, moreover ; for MA; has this 
signification) I say unto you, here- 
alter shall ye see the Son of man sit- 
ting on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven. 65. 
Then the high priest rent his clothes. 
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saying, he hath spoken blasphemy ; 
what further need have we of wit- 
nesses ? behold, now ye have heard 
his blasphemy. 66. What think ye? 
—lLuke 70. Then said they all, art 
thou then the Son of God? and he 
said unto them, ye say that I am. 71. 
And they said, what need we any 
further witness ? for we ourselves 
have heard of his own mouth. And 
in Matthew 66.—they answered and 
said, he is guilty of death.”” From 
all which it is evident, that Jesus did 
acknowledge himself to be the Messi- 
ah, and that it was not for this, but 
for calling himself the Son of God, 
that the Jews considered him guilty 
of blasphemy ; thus shewing that in 
their opinion, at least, his Messiaship 
was distinct from his Sonship. ‘That 
it was thus distinct is manifest from 
these passages which have been cited 
to show that the Son was sent into 
the world, and also from Heb. 4, 14. 
“‘ Seeing then that we have a great 
High Priest that is passed into the 
heavens, Jesus the Son of God. let us 
hold fast our profession.” From 
which verse it would seem that his 
mediatorial office so far from consti- 
tuting his divine Sonship, did itself 
derive dignity and efficacy from it. 
To have proved that Jesus was the 
Son of God previously to his incarna- 
tion, is also sufficient to show that he 
did not possess this name on account 
of his investiture with the Holy Spirit. 

I shall now attempt to show that the 
title Son of God belonged to Christ in 
a peculiar and exclusive sense. ‘This 
is manifest from John 5, 18—where 
our Saviour in the opinion of the 
Jews, called God his own father.— 
The Greek word is «sdvev, the same 
which is used in Rom. 8, 32, “he 
that spared not his own Son.”— 
Campbell I think shows satisfactorily 
that this word implied a peculiar re- 
lation, so as to exclude all other per- 
sons from havingthesame. Indeed if it 
were not so, how came the Jews to be 
offended at it, and on other occasions 
to charge Christ with blasphemy foi 
claiming it. In the Sth chap. of John, 
a sreat part of whichas I before ob- 
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served, relates to Christ’s Sonship, 
Abraham is claimed by the Jews as 
their father, and so also is God: and 
yet when Jesus alludes to his relation 
to the father as conferring authority 
upon his mission, they charge him 
with having a devil, and attempt to 
stone him. Christ is said to possess 
his Sonship by inheritance. Irom 
what has been said on the passage in 
Hebrews where this truth is asserted, 
it is manifest, that a relation between 
the Father and Son is intended, which 
is peculiar and sui generis.— That the 
Jewish Sanhedrim also understood 
this to be the case, is evident from 
their charging Christ with blasphemy 
tor calling himself the Son of God, 
and from their telling Pilate that for 
this very reason, not for calling him- 
self the Messiah, as Locke contends, 
ne deserved death by their law, which 
could be no other than the law against 
nae id 
Some contend that this peculiar re- 
jation between Christ and his Father, 
consists in his being derived or pro- 
duced from him in some such sense 
as Isaac was derived from Abraham ; 
others that it is intended to designate 
is eternal generation, so that, in the 
words of the Nicene confession offaith, 
Christ is God ef God, not being God 
as many of the fathers explain it, a 
stipso, but eternally begotten of the 
Father, who is the «ya, fons, auctor, 
(the beginning, author, or fountain of 
his divinity.) The first of these opin- 
fons I shall not now consider. With 
respect to the last, E would observe, 
that all those texts which are brought 
Jorward to support it, appear to me 
to prove nothing more than that a pe- 
culiar relation has eternaily existed 
between the Father and the Son, 
without at all explaining the mode of 
it, either literally or analogicaily, di- 
rectly or in an implied manner. Nei- 
iher do they mean to assert, that the 
existence of the Father in any sense 
preceded that of the Son, either in the 
order of nature er of time. J use this 
last expression out of deference to 
those who think that there is a dis- 
tinction between the order of nature 
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and of time, though I contess it seems 
to me to be a distinction without a 
difference. 

From all that has been saad, ii 
would seem that Christ is called the 
son of God, not on account of his mi- 
raculous conception, his unction with 
the Holy Spirit, his resurrection from 
the dead, his Messiahship, or the pu- 
rity of his character, but on account 
of an eternal and peculiar relation ex. 
isting between him and the Father, 
which does not consist in his deriya- 
tion from the Father, or imply his 
eternal generation. Still there must 
be, it would seem, some analogy be- 
tween this relation, and that existing 
between a father and son, unless in- 
deed the phrase “ Son of God,” 
used in scripture like the phrase “ Je- 
hovah,” arbitrarily, as a proper name 
intended to designate a person known 
to us by other names, and by the phe- 
nomena which he has exhibited, with- 
out illustrating at all his being, mode 
of being, or any relation or charac- 
teristic belonging to him. but that 
this is not the case, is, I think, eyi- 
dent, from the fact, that a word has 
been used, viz. ** Son,” which is often 
applied to other persons, and which 
would therefore naturally lead us to 
conclude that it has some analogical 
meaning. In attempting to ascertail 
this meaning, it is no more than w sai 
correct philosophy, as well as chris- 
tian faith, requires, that we should 
not infringe upon those characterts- 
tics of C brist, and relations between 
him and the Father, which are clear. 
ly taught us in scripture. © Christ’ 
Sonship, therefore, must be so ex: 
plained as not to confound his filiation 
with the Father’s fraternity, whicl 
Sabellians do, nor so as to destroy 
his co-eternity with the Father, whic h 
it appears to me they do who hold 
his eternal generation, nor his equ al- 
ity with the Father, which ts Arian- 
ism, nor vet a certain ineffable rela- 
tion between him and the Father, 
which rendered it proper for him te 
become subordinate to the Father i! 
the work of redemption, rather than 
the Father to him, which | suppos¢ 
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Tritheists, and perhaps also some 
Tyinitarians would deny. 

All that has been advanced is prin- 
cipally intended to show in. what 
(hrist’s Sonship does not consist.— 
What follows, I beg leave to offer 
-ather in the way of conjecture, than 
of affirmation. 

Jehovah is known only by the phe- 
gomena which he has exhibited in 
creation, providence and redemption, 
which we call his characteristic — 
to these characteristics are attached 
certain names, many of which are us- 
ed in connection with his eternal ex- 
istence, although they really derive 
their meaning from displays which 
Jehovah has made of himself in time. 
Thus the word Elohim, according to 
Adam Clarke, is derived from a root, 
which signifies, * he adores with sa- 
cred horror and veneration,” thus 
showing that Jehovah is the proper 
object of religious awe and adoration. 
But in one sense he could not have 
been the object of this awe and ado- 
ration from all eternity, for to be so, 
it was necessary that creatures should 
exist, and that Jehovah’s character 
should be displayed to them. Yet 
we say that Elohim or God is eter- 
nal, meaning by this, that there has 
belonged to Jehovah from all eterni- 
ty, somewhat wltich rendered him the 
fit object of awe and adoration, as 
soon as creatures were formed, and 
himself displayed to them. So that 
the name Elohim, strictly speaking, 
belongs not to Jehovah on account of 
the display which he has made of 
uimself, but rather this display was 
the occasion in which it became prop- 
er for him to assume the name, which 
at the same time teaches us that there 
was in him from all eternity, some- 
what which rendered it fit for him to 
make this display. Now why may 
lot these remarks be correctly appli- 
ed to the phrase “Son of God r”’— 
I his name is meant to teach us that 
‘rom all eternity there has been some- 
what in the second person of the 
lrinity, which rendered it fit for him 
‘9 make the display which he has 
made of himself in the work ef re- 
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demption. ‘The name belongs not to 
him on account of the display which 
he has made, but this display was 
the occasion on which it became 
proper for him to assume it. Now 
the nature of the display rendered 
this name more fit than any other. 
The mediatorial office, in all its char- 
acter, scope, and consequences, im- 
plies, that there existed between the 
person who undertook it, and the of- 
fended majesty of heaven, a peculiar 
and intimate relation of love, of com- 
mon interest, and of mutual confi- 
dence; also onthe part of the for- 
mer a willlingness to become subor- 
dinate, to obey, and to suffer. Now 
all these relations are well expressed 
by the term Son. 1 would ask there- 
fore whether it is not this, or some- 
thing like this, which the scriptures 
would teach us to believe by the term 
“Son of God”? G. T. 
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In all ages, it has been the generai 
opiniorthat he who made the world, 
knows every thing which takes place 
init. Itseems probable that his na- 
ture is such, that he must know al! 
events ; and we must think that he, 
whose power and agency extend so 
widely, knows every thing which be- 
falls the works of his hands. It seems 
necessary also that the proprietor and 
Lord of all, should know all things. 
‘Phe power to create would be a pre- 
rogative of comparatively small val- 
ue and dignity, if the things which 
are created, could pass beyond the 
knowledge, and, of course, beyond the 
control, ofthe Maker. Such a perfect 
knowledge is necessary, notonly tothe 
dignity of the Sovereign, butalso to the 
happiness of the subject. If God did 
not know even the thoughts of his in- 
telligent creatures, and the operation 
and influence of all inanimate crea- 
tion, his government could not appear 
tous so honourable or secure, nox 
our situation so happy or safe, as 
when we ascribe to him unbounded 
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knowledge. What seems so proba- 
ble from his attribute of power, so 
necessary to the glory of his throne, 
and so desirable for the happiness wl 
the world, is most distinctly taught in 
the scriptures. ‘To the idea of his 
unbounded power and knowledge, ts 
intimately joined, both in our appre- 


hensions, and in the exhibitions of 


the Bible, lis universal presence. 
The omnipresence of the Deity is 
a doctrine so intimately connected 
with piety and devotion, that we 
should expect to find it often mention- 
ed in the scriptures, especially ia their 
devotional parts. In the hundred 
and thirty-ninth psalm, this subject is 
treated of at considerable length.— 
‘The Psalmist expatiates on this di- 
vine attribute with great seriousness 
and solemnity, and expresses his ad- 
mniration in Janguage equally devout 
aud sublime. His own mind is ele- 
vated by the contemplation, and the 
imagery he employs is awful and 
magnificent. ‘Phe noble conceptions 


and powertul language of this pas- 
sage have, in every subsequent age, 
deeply impressed devout minds, and 


the words have been so often adopt- 
ed as the language of adoration, es 
every line Is readily recognized < 
familiar in public and social wor- 
ship. 

God is a Spirit ; and respecting the 
presence of spirits our ideas are not 
so distinct as respecting the presence 
of material things. If we conceive 
of God as knowing what is done, or 
comes to pass, in every place, and 
able to act according to his pleasure 
in all places at once, we bring into 
view nearly, or quite all, that can en- 
ter into our conception of his omni- 
presence 3; lor what better idea of his 
universal presence can we frame, than 
this, that his knowledge extends to eve- 
ry place, and that inevery place where 
he pleases, he exerts his power. We 
must conceive a spirit to be, wherev- 
er it perceives and acts. We appre- 


hend with more ease the presence of 


human spirits, on account of their 
connexion with the body. 
[t has sametinies been asked wheth- 


{Ma y, 


er God is only virtually present jy 
every place, or actually so—whether 
he is present only in his attributes, ag 
power and knowledge, or present mn 
soin his nature and the essence of his 
being. The enquiry is somewhat ob. 
scure, and no way necessary to be 
determined, to enable us to apply 

this doctrine to the purposes of holy 
living. It is both safe and profiiable 
to adopt the scriptural representation 
of it. This is different in differen; 
places. God is sometimes addressed, 
“QO thou that dwelleth in heaven,” 
(Ps. 123,1.) To Abraham he said, 
(Gen. 18, 20,21,) ‘ Because thie ery 
of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, 1 
will go down now, and see whether 
they have done altogether according 
tothe cry of it.” And by the Psalm- 
ist itis said, (102, 19,) “ He hath 
looked down trom "the height of tue 
sanctuary ; from heaven did the Lord 
behold the earth.” At other times 
his actual presence is spoken of as 
universal. Whither shall I flee 
from thy presence ?” said David. (Ps. 
139, 7.) “Do not I fill heaven 

and earth? saith the Lord.” (Jei. 
23,24.) In these passages the rep- 
resentation is different, not from ans 
contradiction or inconsistency in the 
views of the inspired writers ; but, in 
accommodation to the weakness 0! 
our comprehension. At different 
times, different views are given us of 
that which is too great and too high 
for us to see at once, or, indeed, fully 
to understand at all. From a con- 
parison of all which is told us on this 
subject, we are led to believe that 
heaven is the place of God’s presence 
in some peculiar sense, while the 
earth, and all created being is also 
pervaded by it. We should conceive 
of ourselves as surrounded by his 
presence when we rise up, aud when 
we lie down; when we go out, and 
when we come insand we must endeav 
our to conceive of this attribute as wor 
thily as we are able, by separatin: 

from our conception of it, every thing 
debasing and unsuitable to the dignity 
and purity of the Supreme Being.— 
Such a view of this attribute we me) 
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profitably carry with us to the per- 
formance of every duty, and to the 
encounter with every temptation. 

~ It will add to the pleasure and the 
penefit of prayer. ‘ He that cometh 
ynto God, must believe that he is’— 
that he exists —“ and that he is the 
Rewarder of all them that diligently 
seek him.” That he may reward 
those who seek him diligently, he 
~ust know their conduct and the 
character of their hearts, and be able 
io do for them according to their 
need. He must be present in the 
attributes of his character, which 
make it proper for us to pray to him. 
Nothing can more animate our minds 
in prayer, than the feeling that God is 
oresent to know and do the things 
which we ask. Let us then, as often 
as we pray unto him, endeavour to 
impress our minds strongly with a 
sense of his presence. ‘To do this 
the more effectually, we should shut 
out all surrounding objects. Our 
thoughts should be fixed on him. 
His presence fills all space; let it fill 
our minds—fill them with awe and 
admiration. Contemplating him as 
near us, and around us, we ought to 
yield ourselves to the impressions of 
his character and works. We some- 
times contemplate the existence of 
God in heaven: but in thinking of 
him as present, the faintness and ob- 
scurity produced by distance, are re- 
moved. Ite who is so terrible in his 
power, so severe in his justice, and so 
wonderful in his mercy, is here. He 
is Rot so exclusively in heaven, that 
we should say, Who shall go up tor 
us to Heaven? He is nighus. All 
that the scriptures have taught us 
respecting him; all that we have cor- 
rectly thought or believed of him— 
‘sod himself is here, clothed with ev- 
‘ry attribute that should command 
our respect, or can win our love.— 
true, we behold him not with our 
vodily eyes. But shutting up the 
“venues of sense, we inay reflect upon 
uis character, and consider him as 
present with us. ‘Phen, if we love 
veh a character as his, our hearts 
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shall be ravished with the beauty of 
his holiness. We are also inspired 
with confidence. Wecome invited 
into the presence of him, from whom 
cometh every good and perfect gilt, 
and are directed to ask what we will, 
even toa place in his kingdom. ‘That 
greatest gift, the sanctification of our 
hearts, we receive while we stand 
before him. Beholding the mild 
lustre of his government, and_ the 
kind aspect of his mercy, we are 
encouraged to hope the favours we 
ask will be conferred, and the evils 
we deprecate, be averted. At the 
sane time, we are reconciled to bear 
any thing such a Sovereign may see 
fit to lay upon us. Without thus set- 
ting God before our eyes, our prayers 
cannot be a service so grateful to us, 


nor so acceptable to God, and, of 


course, notso much a source of bless- 
ings tous, as they might be. 

It is indeed, often difficult to per- 
form this duty with any considerable 
intensity of feeling, with any collect- 
ed and vigorous action of the powers 
of our minds. Often we have not 
time to prepare our minds sufficient- 
ly. We tura suddenly from the pur- 
sults of business, or amusement, to 
the offices of devotion. Our minds 
are also often too weary, from pre- 
vious employmeuts, to feel much 
sense of the divine presence. We 


strugele in vain to elevate our 
mM . 4 
thoughts. Phev sink beneath the 


magnitude of the object. We can 
hardly command them sufficiently to 
offer our acknowledgements, and tell 
our wants, without a lisilessuess and 
dullness, indecent even in the view 
of our fellow-mea. 

‘The state of our bodily health may 
sometimes produce a similar effect. 
Still oftener we shall find our minds 
indisposed to seek, and unable to ac- 
quire a lively sense of God’s  pres- 
ence, from something wrong in our 
own hearts. We find there, too ot- 
ten, a sense of guilt, that makes us 
shun his presence, or an attachment 
to inferiour things, that produces a 
distaste of the pleasures his presence 
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should bring. Although however we 
feel ourselves unfitted for the best per- 
formance of prayer, we must not omit 
the duty on any occasion which calls for 
it. four thoughts are less lively,and our 
apprehensions of divine things more 
dull than usual, on account of bodily 
fatioue, or the distractions of necessa- 
ry business, God will pardon it, re- 
membering our weakness; for the 
Hlich Priest who presents our offer- 
ings,Is not one who cannot be touch- 
ed with the feeling of our infirmities. 
if, on the other hand, our spiritual 
senses are blunted by ‘the influence 
of sin, we shall best revive and re- 
store them, by employing them on 
spiritual objects. Many a christian, 
who has begun the work of prayer, 
or religious meditation, more from a 
feeling of duty than of desire, has 
found great pleasure tn its progress. 
indeed, such is our situation, this 
must be, I had almost said, the com- 
mon experience of the christian.— 
Tlowever sincere his attachment to 
the pleasures of religious worshtp and 
reflection, his earthly duties will con- 
stanily take off his thoughts to mean- 
er things. And when heavenly 
thoughts are out of his mind, low 
should he taste their sweetness ? And 


"Ss it strange that the pleasures of 


other things, actually present and en- 
joyed by the mind, should influeace 
him more than the remembrance of 
past, though higher and better plea- 
sures? ‘This disadvantage, insepa- 
rable from human nature, even ia an 
innocent state, is increased by that at- 
tachment to earth, which all in some 
degree cherish. 
That entire abstraction of the mind 
‘rom surrounding objects, and devo- 
on of it to religious subjects, which 
.$ necessary to make our prayers 
suitably devout and highly pleasura- 
oie, is with difficulty attained in the 
company of others. It is in solitude 
our thoughts have most liberty. It 
is In retirement we are able to give 
ourscives up most completely to the 
suiluence of religious considerations, 


and the impression ef religious truths. 
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It is in the stillness of seclusion, whey 
we are not obliged to make our 
thoughts follow those of others, tha 
the presence of God is most sensibly 
felt. Itis intimes of secrecy chiegy 
that God manifests himself to the bie 
ous as he does not to the world. Wy, 
inay then offer the thanks we owe fo, 
personal favours ; confess the faults 
known only to ourselves and to him, 
We may speak to him of sins we 
could not speak of to a man like our. 
selves. We may have a confidence 
in him we could not repose in any 
other. No one else can know so ex. 
actly the extent of our offences,—cay 
understand, like him, the circumstan- 
ces which extenuate, as well as those 
which aggravate our guilt. Above 
all, no one else can raise the bow- 
ed down; have so sincere and grate- 
ful a kindness for the fallen,——~ 
can, like him, soften the pains of re- 
pentance ; forgive us, and send us on 
our way rejoicing. He can make us 
feel new strength, and inspire us with 
new hopes. ‘These joys of his pre- 
sence we may often find in bis house, 
and in other places of social worship. 
They will be experienced by the pious 
and obedient, so often as they are able 
to gain any distinct and lively views 
of the true character of God 3 but, if 
I mistake not, they will find most fre 
quent and easy access to them, when 
they present themselves alone in his 
presence. K. K. 


——-——— -— 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator 


SIR, 


To the remarks of T. H. D. in 
your number for January, on Rom. 
viii. 26. I cannot accede. His object 
is to show, that by the Spirit which 
is said to make intercession for US; 
not the Spirit of God, but the Spiril 
of adoption, 0 mentioned in verse 19, 
is intended. His principal difficulty 
in admiiting the common interprete- 
tion of this passage, seems to arise 
from what he deems an apparent | in- 


cousistepey m ascribing to the Spirit 
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of God, what is “elsewhere in the 
scriptures exclusively _ appropriated 
io Christ.” But is this difficulty re- 
moved by the interpretation which 
he proposes ?_ Ifthe work of making 
intercession for us, is exclusively ap- 
propriated to Christ, is there not as 
vyeat an apparent Inconsistency in as- 
cribing it to the spirit of adoption, as 
to the Spirit of God? The phrase, 
“ maketh intercession for us,”’ is evi- 
dently used in a different sense in 
this passage, from what it is, when as- 
eribed to Christ; and where is the 
inconsistency of supposing that, in 
this different sense, it may be applied 
to the Spirit of God: The apostle 
James informs us, that the prayer 
which “availeth much,” is evepyou- 
un, inwrought prayer: and your 
correspondent admits, that * tiie Spir- 
itof God is the author ef all chris- 
tian graces 3 consequently that he is 
the author ef those strong and unut- 
terable desires which are spoken of 
in the passage under consideration. 
Now is it * straining the passage be- 
yond its natural meaning,” any more, 
to say the least, to suppose the apos- 
tle refers to that operation of the di- 
vine Spirit, by which these unuttera- 
ble desires are produced, than to sup- 
pose he refers to “the filial spirit 
which christians possess.” And here 
et it be remarked, that the Spirit of 
‘rod is frequently represented as do- 
ig that which is done in consequence 
vt his operation or suggestion. Thus 
itis said, Matt. x. 20. It is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
which speaketh in you.  Sce alse 
Mark xiii, 11. Acts xxviii. 25. Well 
spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the 
prophet. See also ii. Sam. xxiii. 2. 
the arguments by which T. H. D. 
endeavours to support his interpreta- 
1i0n, appear to me to be utterly in- 
conclusive. It is admitted, however, 
hat IIvevew, (the Spirit,) in verse 
‘9,18 used in a different sense from 
what it isin verse 14. But I can by 
10 Means accede to the remark, that 
“vr0 To @vevuc, in verse 16, means 
he spirit of adoption: for if we 
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should admit that it ought to be ren- 
dered the same Spirit, instead of the 
Spirit itself, as ' T. H. D. contends, 
still it might be as naturally supposed 
to refer to wvevmats Ocov, in verse 14, 
as to awvevue viebyrIas, In verse 15. 
J see, however, no reason to question 
the correctness of our translation. 

‘That the spirit of adoption is not 
meant in verse 16, I think must be 
obvious from the passage itself. The 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of 
God. Now how does the spirit of 
adoption, that is, the filial temper 
which we possess, bear witness with 
our spirit ? 

Here the Spirit itself, and our spir- 
it, are mentioned. On the supposi- 
tion that the’ Spirit of God is intend- 
ed, the language is natural, and easi- 
ly understood. ‘The Spirit of God 
bears witness by producing in us 
those graces which are evidences of 
our adoption, agreeably to the decla- 
ration, verse 14, For as many as are 
led by the Smrit of God, they are 
the sons of God. vr spirit discerns 
and applies those evidences, but on 
suppositton that the spirit of adop- 
tion is intended, the language is not 
only.unnatural, but unintelligible. 

That the subject of adoption is the 
main topic of the apostle’s discourse 
from the 15th to the 26th verse, | 
have no disposiiion to question ; but 
this by no means proves that ITveone, 
every time it occurs, must necessarily 
refer to the spirit of adoption, in or- 
der “to preserve a connexion and 
consistency in the apostle’s argu- 
ment.”” For where is the inconsis- 
tency of supposing that he should oc- 
casionally bring into view that di- 
vine agent by whom the spirit of 
adoption is produced, and by whose 
agency christians are furnished with 
evidence of their adoption, and with 
aid and support under the trials of 
life? And here let it be particularly 
observed,that the apostle does not com- 
mence this subject in the 15th, but in 
the 14th verse, where the Spirit ot 
God is explicitly mentioned. 
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That the Spirit of God is intended 
in the passage under consideration, I 
argue, 

1. From the sense in which Mvevne 
(the Spirit,) is generally used in this 
chapter. From the Ist to the 15th 
verse, this word occurs fourteen 
times; and in every instance, with 
one, or at most, two exceptions, it ob- 
viously denotes the third person in 
the ‘Trinity. ‘Phat it denotes the 
same in the 16th verse, I trust is sul- 
ficiently apparent trom the preceding 
remarks 3 and that it is used in the 
same sense in the 23d verse, 1 think 
there can be little doubt. Now is it 
not the most rational to conclude, that 
the apostle uses the term in the text 
under consideration, in the sense in 
which he had generally used it in the 
chapter? Besides, Lapprehend it will 
be tound, that in every instance, 
where the Spirit is mentioned with- 
out any adjunct, or circumstance con- 
nected with it, which clearly restricts 
its meaning to a different sense, the 
Spirit of God is intended. Thus, 
whien it is said that believers are “ af- 
ter the Spirit,”’—that they © walk af- 
ter the Spirit,’—that they *‘ mind 
the things of the Spirit,’—and when 
it is said that they are “ in the Spir- 
it, “and that “the Spirit dwelleth” 
in them,—there can be no doubt that 
the Spirit of God is intended. But 
when we read, verse 15, of “the 
spirit of bondage,”—and the * spirit 
of adoption,’’—and verse 16, of ** our 
spirit,’’—it is obvious that the term 
is used ina different sense. But in 
the text under consideration, there is 
no adjunct or circumstance, connect- 
ed with the term, to restrict its mean- 
ing. The Spirit helpeth our infir- 
mities,”— The Spirit itself maketh 
intercession for us.””. And when we 
consider how this term is used by the 
apostle throughout the chapter, I 
think there can be little doubt as to 
the sense in which it is used in this 
passage. 

2. ‘The reason assigned by the 
apostle, why the Spirit maketh inter- 
cession for us, appears to me to de- 
ride the point. The reason is.“ For 
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we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought.” ‘This shows tha; 
the christian stands in need of an jy. 
fallible guide. But is the spirit 4; 
adoption this guide ? Does that, «; 
itself, remove our ignorance, and ren- 
der it certain that we shall always 
pray for the things which we ought? 
Let it be observed, the apostle js 
speaking of believers—of those whi 
had already received the spirit of 
adoption. ‘“ We who have received 
the first fruits of the Spirit,” know 
not wheat we should pray for as we 
ought. We still need supernatural 
aid. 

3. The preceding considerations 
derive support from what is said in 
the following verse. And he that 
searcheth the hearts, knoweth what 
as the mind of the Spirit, because he 
maketh intercession for the saints a- 
cording to the will of God. This is 
adduced as an evidence that the 
prayer of which the apostle had just 
spoken, would be heard and answer- 
ed. The reason assigned, is, that 
God who searcheth the hearts, un- 
derstands the meaning of those unut- 
terable groanings: which his own 
Spirit produces, and they must be ac- 
ceptable to him, because He (the 
Spirit,) maketh intercession for the 
saints according to the will of God; 
that is, he always excites in the hearts 
of the saints, those desires, and those 
only which are well pleasing to God. 

T. H. D. takes it for granted, that 
the intercession mentioned in this 
verse, is the intercession of Christ. 
But there appears to be no necessity 
for thus understanding it. The verb 
is used without a nominative; and 
does, I think, the most obviously re- 
fer to the Spirit, which is said in the 
preceding verse to make intercession 


for us. D. U. r. 
To the Editor of the Christian Spectato! 
SIR, 


I have observed in a Number ©! 
your work, a communication respect 
/ : ‘sia an 
ing the use of the term famery alta 
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‘+, domestic worship. The writer 
-eems to think the use of the term an 
‘qnovation, and also anti-scriptural. 
Respecting the antiquity of the phrase 
| know nothing, as it has been in use 
joncer than I have had a family in 
which to perform domestic worship. 
| cannot however see that it is anti- 
scriptural. ‘Though I cannot say I 
am partial to the use of the term, yet 
{have occasionally employed it sup- 
posing it a proper expression, by 
which to acknowledge the stated ob- 
cervance of family prayer, as a rea- 
sonable and commanded duty ob- 
jjvatory upon every householder. 

‘T conclude it will not be deemed 
anseriptural to speak of family pray- 
eras a sacrifice, and if so the associa- 
tion of ideas will naturally suggest 
to us the altar on which the morning 
and evening sacrifice was formerly 
oflered up. Such allusions are made 
in Scripture. See 1 Pet. 2, 53 all 
christians are here spoken of as offer- 
ing up “ spiritual sacrifices;” see also 
Heb, xiii. 15, 163 here Christ is not 
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the altar, but we are exhorted “ to offer 
the sacrifice of praise to God by 
him.” If any thing more than a fig- 
urative allusion to the ancient altar 
as a place of stated worship, is impli- 
ed in the expression used in prayer, 1 
must confess I have never understood 
others, nor been properly understood 
myself in the use of this term. As I 
have explained the term, the writer 
alluded to will doubtless admit that a 
family altar should be erected in eve 
ry dwelling, and incense be offered 
upon it every morning and evening. 
If you think this explanation accord- 
ant with the general apprehension of 
those who may occasionally have em- 
ployed the expression which seems to 
have given uneasiness to your venera- 
ble correspondent, you are at liberty 
to insert it, that he may see his young- 
er brethren have really in this res- 
pect made no dangerous innovation 
in sense, though he should still con- 
tinue to think they have in the form 
of words. "THeELOs. 
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4 moral estimate of Paradise Lost. 
[Concluded from page 186.] 


[lavinc enumerated, under very 
seneral heads, some, though by no 
means all the moral excellencies of 
Paradise Lost, it remains that notice 
he taken of a few things, whose ten- 
dency seems not to be of so desirable 
a nature. The writer will not be 
confident or positive on some points. 
‘le would rather cautiously suggest 
'iem as objectionable, than vehement- 
I. contend against them assuch.  Itis 
hot to be expected in the present 
teot human imperfection, that any 
Work should be produced without 
veaving that indeliblestamp. A good 
‘titer suggests, as an argument in fa- 
your of the divine authority of the 


ble, that while no principles con- 


tained in that book are in the expe- 
rience of mankind ever found to be 
incorrect, no other book was ever 
written, even under the guidance of 
the Bible, which did not teach or im- 
body some principles that must be 
acknowledged to be erroneous. In 
poetry, where imagination, the most 
lawless power of the mind, ts ex- 
pected to predominate, we should 
not naturally look for a peculiar ex- 
emption from human infirmity. Com- 
pared with other forms of writing, it 
would be apt to have its full share of 
anearthly spirit. Still if it is not the 
privilege of the christian poet to be 
perfect, it is his duty to be consistent; 
and he should am at an indefectible 
standard, however short of it he may 
come. ‘The nearest possible approx- 
imation to evangelical requirements. 
should be the abject kept in view. 
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In accordance with these remarks, 
I would frst suggest whether Milton’s 
frequent allusions to the fables and 
mythology of heathen antiquity, be 
not a derogation from the value of the 
poem, as true religion is concerned. 
{do not know that an occasional u- 
lustration of his subject from this 
source, in the way of similitude, would 
be inconsistent with christian propri- 
ety. Still such illustrations should 
very rarely appear. In Paradise 
f.ost, however, there is such a profu- 
sion of them - to throw over the 
work too much an air of heathenism : 
and it will occur to the reader that 


they are not all made in the form of 


similitude. An unnatural and un- 
becoming mixture of truth and fabie 
is the consequence, the aspect of which 
to the sanctified mind is by no means 
pleasant, and the effect of which on 
any mind, is not entirely harmless. 
The beauty and elegance with which 
these illustrations are made, no doubt 


conceal somewhat of the deformity of 


the materials of which they are con- 
stituted; but that is a circumstance 
which only increases their danger. 


is it not preferable that the fictions of 


mythology should be suffered, tor the 
most part, to remain in those reposi- 
tories of classic fame, where they will 
interest the mind in their proper con- 
nection—a connection in which they 
will be less likely to mislead and cor- 
rupt it? In this case, there would be 
at least but an inconsiderable tempta- 
tion on the part of the reader to con- 
found these * phantasms and mon- 
sters” with the real 
nature, or the accounts which are 
handed down concerning them, with 
the portions of accredited history.— 
(rrour is never so dangerous as when 
found in company with truth, and as 
the fables of heathenism form a fami- 
ly by themselves, so let them not be 
suffered to mingle profanely in the 
tovely circle of Christian ¥ erities.— 
‘Lhe poet needed not to recur to errour 
lor ornament, when nature and truth 
at his bidding would have lent him 
their world of enchaniments. ‘he 
pure mind of Cawper seldom adimit- 
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productions of 


[May 
ted such an amalgamation, and hj, 
productions want not any charm that 
genius or taste can impart to them, 
An apology, I know, is offered {p, 
Milton, on the ground that what he 
borrows from the heathen mythology 
he applies in the shape of similitude, 
and moreover, as an editor observes, 
Milton resembled Bezaleel, who was 
to make the furniture of the taberna. 
cle. Like him he was endowed with 
extraordinary talents: and like him, 
he employed Egyptian gold to em. 
bellish his work. But as was above 
mentioned, the poet’s illustrations 
from the source im question are not 
always made in the manner supposed, 
a circumstance which every reader 
will recollect. Besides, whatevei 
might be conceded in regard to avery 
Sparing use, in a Cautious form, of 
mythological fiction, it would not fol- 
iow that such an abundance of it as 
would give to a work a sort of hea- 
thenish aspect, could be admissible : 
and with respect to the Egyptian 
gold, it must be obvious to remark, 
that such a product could be much 
more easily worked up so as to lose 
its profane aspect, than the stories 0! 
the gods could be made to accord 
with the sobriety of religion. The 
pious Scott, in one of his notes on the 
23d chapter of Exodus, suggests 
whether the familiar acquaintance 
with the heathen mythology whic! 
generally accompanies a classical ec- 
ucation, is not unfavourable to gewu- 
ine christianity. But though I shoule 
not readily admit that it is, yet ! 
can more easily believe, that ih 
heathen mythology in a near anc 
studied connection with the sacrec 
truths of the Bible, is not precisely 
was it would be in its proper place. 
. It may also be suggested, wheth- 

er some of the sentiments and expres- 
sions pat in the mouths more es}" 
cially of the evil spirits, do not in 
degree ofiend against the sacredness 
of teligion—the awe with which holy 
subjects should be approached.— 
These sentiments and expression» 
may perhaps be necessary in order te 
preserve consistency of character’ 
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sat it seems unhappy that any cir- 
-gmstance should make it necessary 
for such depraved creatures to give 
atterance to all their malignity, and I 
may say also, to all their folly. They 
ralk of dethroning, circumventing, 
disappointing, and vexing the un:ver- 
-al Sovereigns; as if, in the view of 
‘he most limited understanding, he 
were no more than the creature of 
hance, or the sport of destiny. And 
they detail their malicious and impo- 
tent plans with such a fearlessness of 
front, and in language of such insult 
and defiance, as a good man hardly 
knows how to dwell upon long enough 
‘o admit into his mind the represen- 
tation. 

It is true they make some proper 
concessions respecting the divine per- 
fections, and speak, at times, the lan- 
suage of self reproach. ‘The reader, 
however, more than keeps pace with 
chem in these relentings of nature, 
and he cannot but feel conscious what 
1 tremendous defeat they must at 
jength experience from the exertions 
of sleepless intelligence and almighty 
power. This is so much the case, 

that it seems not altogether natural, 

‘hat beings so purely intellectual, 
should be made to possess such confi- 
ience in their ill-concerted designs, 
and exult so much in only the ap- 
earance of success. ‘Their partial 
concessions, moreover, do not destroy 
so much as might be desired the ef- 
jects of their contumelious and tnsult- 
ing language. ‘The efiusions of their 
depravity are master-pieces of elo- 
quence in their kind. They are em- 
phatically to the purpose, as addres- 
sed to the ear, and to the feelings of 
consummate impiety; and “they 
rome to the heart of man with an 
energy which it would require some 

race to resist. Would not the soul 
delighted with war, sympathize a lit- 
le, and mingle, while it hastens. its 
‘novements, with the strong and fran- 
tic tide of feeling i in Moloch “ homi- 
ide” and with him, fondly brood 
over its schemes of revenge, even in 
‘we face of utter ruin? And would not 
“etan’s famons anotheem speak. and 


almost elicit the congenial language 
of the illimitable heart of ambition, 


“Tn my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, tho’ in hell.” 


{f there is danger that our corrupt 
propensities may be roused into great- 
er efficiency by such representations, 

they should be either altogether spar- 
ed, or more lightly touched upon. 
At least the remedy should be at 
hand, and be made to bear upon the 
evil. JI am not certain but that in the 
conduct and issue of the story is all 
the corrective that justice demanded 
of the poet, although it can hardly 
have escaped our observation, that 
human depravity is far less satisfied 
with that which is designed to _palli- 
ate, than with that which is calcula- 
ted to excite it. Perhaps also mode- 
ration in this department, i.e. in the 
delineation of character by speeches, 


might be construed into tameness of 


genius; yet even this fault might be 
more easily forgiven, than the neces- 
sary (if it be necessary,) ministration 
to unhallowed feeling. 

Under the present head, may be 
included not only the taunting and pun- 
ning language of the evil angels i in the 
Vith book, but also something there 
exhibited which falls short of the digni- 
ty and unrufiled feelings of purity and 
eentleness, whicit must be supposed 
to prevail in the bosoms of good an- 
gels. Their “ fierce desire of battle” 
and * inextinguishable rage” are too 
conspicuous. ‘The scenes in the VIth 
book seem to be unpleasant on this 
account. We do not easily associate 
the agitation, fierceness, and vaunt- 
ings of war, with the hallowed seren- 
ity and sweet charities of hezven.— 
The martial spirit loses none of its 
unsichtliness, though displayed in 
that pure region by * brightest sera- 
phim.” Perhaps the re presentations 
in this book should not be objected 
to in an entire view, since they seem 
to be not akogeiher unauthorized by 
scr berate : ‘aie iwh some parts might 
heve een spared, Without offence 
te our poem lee lings. 

. The nature of the snbiect, as 
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well as the poct’s design, led him to 
give a prominent agency to Satan, 
the prince of the evilspirits. Tn the 
representation of such a character, 
perhaps no human skill was adequate 
to do it entire — and to cause 
the mind of the reader in each succes- 
sive developement, to assent to its 
worthlessuess. In order that he 
might compass his objects, the prince 
of darkness is made to appear, at 
times, not altogether destitute of qual- 
ities which mankind both venerate 
and love. Public spirit, honour, at- 
tachment to his associates, a conside- 
rable share of self-denial, and the 
movement of sympathetic feeling, he 
occasionally manifests. In some in- 
stances, at least, he does not appear 
so evilas he ought toappear. There 
is not a proper correspondence be- 
tween the collective amount of his 
character, and the several items that 
are intended to constitute it. Hence 
a degree of interest, probably contra- 
ry to the main intention of the poet, 
is attached to this evil agent, which is 
not a little unfavourable in its moral 
influence. He is sometimes shielded 
from our indicnation, under the sa- 
credness of misfortune. To excite 

pensive admiration of him, his 
form appears not less than * Arch- 
aneel ruin’d, and the excess of glory 
obscured.” We almost pity him, 
when we learn that “ care sits on his 
faded cheek,” and that ‘his eye 
casts sions of remorse and passion,” 
on the associates of his rebellion.— 
We almost forgive bim, when in ad- 
dressing them, 


jusiiee, 


“ Thrice he essay'd, and thrice in spite of 
SCOr'N, 


Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth.” 


He appears. when occasion requires, 
witha noble and dignified demeanour 
—is pensive, and touching, and elo- 
quent, and prodigal of suffering, and 
like no inconsiderable representative 
of him ia the Roman history, Mark 
Aniony, he is the idol of those who 
are sacrificed to his flagitioasness. 
his relief to his awfal character, 
though happy as to poetical effect, 
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not otherwise pleasant or salutary. 
Under such appearances, the heart, 
that is if it enters into the spirit of the 
representation, favours him too mue h, 
consistently with the entire de texte. 
tion which is due to sin. Owine to 
the particulars that have been men. 
tioned, an abatement of our abhor. 
rence takes place, without a propor. 
tional corresponding conviction, that 
from his general character ind COn- 
duct he is entitled to it. Whether 
such representations, from the nature 
of the case, be not pardonable, as sup. 
posing the reader will make the = 
er allowances and reservations, [ will] 
not undertake positively to say; yet 
I would suggest that every thing with- 
in the skill of the poet to counteract 
the effect, should be brought forward. 
It is due to Milton to observe, that lic 
has done much in the latter way, al- 
though in one species of representa. 
tion, "his design is not fully answered, 
Satan is made at times to defend him- 
self with such amazing art, and to of 
fer such plausible reasons for his con- 
duct, without an adequate counterbal- 
ancing representation, that the de- 
prav ed mind of man, which takes at 
least as much pains to find excases for 
its wickedness, as 10 admit the force 
of considerations against it, w oul: | ea- 
sily take sides wi ith the foe of God 
and man. One would thiuk that the 
following words were put into the 
mouth of that evil agent almost on 
purpose to have them appear as every 
other sneer does, irrefutable. Satan, 
after his success in circumventing 
man, says to his comrades : 


¢ Him by fraud I have sedue’d 
From his Creator; (and the more to in- 
crease 
Your wonder) with an apple. He (hereat 
Oifended (worth your jaughier!) hath givin 
up 
Both his beloved man, and all his world, 
To sin, and death, a prey ; and so to us.” 


The cause of scepticism, it may he 
feared, is often aided by such perhaps 
inadv ertent touches. 


. . - ' 
4. Our moral associations and 


feelings must be considered, as !" 
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some danger of being injured, from 
the grossness and materialism, which 
enter into some of the poets’ repre- 
sentations of spiritual subjec ts. Itis 
to be remarked that the Scriptures, 
in aid of our weak conceptions, some- 
jimes € mploy on these subjects, a lan- 
mace similar to that used by the po- 
et. Put representations of this na- 
nive. are there mostly made in the 
way of comparison 3 and besides are 
ve -y concise. They are merely 

‘ht touches, or circumstantial 
strokes, and ds not form the ground- 
work of the picture. In Paradise 
Lost the description is extended.— 
The comparison constitutes the en- 
the representation. ‘The scene, in 

ry part, is invested with the attri- 
bues of materiality. The pure spi- 
ritual world of the Bible becomes the 
palpable world of our senses, though 
mmure delicately touched. Hence we 
secon to be conveyed, into a sort of 
unaccustomed region, of mere fancied 
existence, "This is somuch the case, 
tha: five temporary suspicion of An- 
drew Marvell, expressed in the fol- 
lowing Hines, is not without founda- 
von, 


~ 


‘Cs 


“Heaven, hell, earth chaos all! the ar- 
vument 
Held me awhile misdoubting his intent ; 
That he would ruin (tor [saw hit strong ‘) 
he sacred truths to fable, and old song 1" 


Who but must feel, that the sacred 
truths of the Bible worked up into a 
story, told in the language, and after 
the manner of men, with the necessa- 
ry extended representations, as to 
scenery, plot, incidents, characters, 
speeches and the like, would, more 
or less, wear the garb of fable and 
old song, especially when the repre- 
scutations of certain high and myste- 
rious subjects, must be locked upon 
uot only as inadequate in themselves, 
but as unlike to the reality > These 
subjects or rather the truths connect- 
ed with them, would, in this case, ap- 
pear with an unlikelihood, anda weak- 
hess which they by no means inhe- 
rently possess. ‘The mighty results, 
Cobcevaing man’s redeniption —par- 
“cularly, must have been connected 
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with some previous supernatural 
gency: but what created intellect can 
suitably conceive and trace its vari- 
ous steps? In what manner are 
we to imagine angels as_ holding 
intercourse with one another :— 
What is the form of communication 
between them and the Deity’ And 
what is the process by which the glo- 
rious Three, consulting from eternity, 
take their appropriate parts in the 
works of creation and redemption ! 
We almost shudder at the temerity of 
any mortal, who entering into this 
pure spiritual world, shall mark it 
with earthly stains, or present it to 
us in the darkness and maieriality of 
his own native abode. The poet 
here would be too apt to mix heaven 
with earili, spirit with body, God 
with nature, aid to bring every thing 
down to the form and measure of cre- 
ated objects. ‘That power of the 
mind, by which he “gives to airy 
nothing a Jocal habitation and a 
name,” would be rather incautiously 
and perversely employed, in giving 
to eternal realities, the evanescent 
form of illusion. 

Whatever refinement the subject 
wy from the tiiiitable touches 

Milton’s pencil, yet it seems to be 
something short of spirit, that consti- 
tutes In some portions, the character 
of his spiritual world. Perhaps this 
best agrees with the poet’s own doc- 
trine concerning body and. spirit, 
laid down inthe fifth book. 


“ One first matter all, 
Endn’d with various forms, various de 
grees 
Of substance, and in things that live of life - 
But more refined, more spirittous, and pure 
As nearer to him plac’d, or nearer tending 
Each in their several active spleres a.- 
signed: 
Till body upto spirit work, in bound, 
Proportion dto each kind.’ 


This sort of representation agains! 
which the present objection is made, 
as tending to injure Our appre HeNSLON 
of spiri ‘tual subjects, may be too near- 
ly connected with the nature of poet 

‘y, and of the production itself, to 
have weieht asa whole. 
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It may per- 
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haps be sufficiently countenanced by 
the authority of scripture, except as 
to the extent to which, in some in- 
stances, the representation Is carried. 
How tar the poct here offends, it is 
left to the reader to decide. ‘To 
some imiuds it would undoubtedly be 
desirable, that the taint and corrup- 
tion of earth should, as far as possible, 
be removed from these pure and spir- 
itual beings. In the attempt to 
describe the Supreme Being, and te 
rehearse dialogues beiween the Fa- 
ther and Son, the poet has been con- 
sidered as failing in poetical effect. 
Uf from this, we deduct a little on the 
score of the debasing Influence of uu- 
necessary + 
we make the same deduction, on the 
same account, in regard to certain re- 
presentations of heaven and the state 
of things there, of the employment 
and circumstances of angels, and of a 
few other things occasion ally appear- 
ing in the work, nothing, it is believ- 
ed, would be lost as to desirable mor- 
al influence. {£ would not however 
proscrive the following noble descrip- 
tion of the Deity, since it so nearly 
imitates the modesty of Scripture. 


‘ Fountain of light! thyself invisible 

Amidst the elorious brightness where thou 
sit’st, 

Vhron’d inaccessible, but when theu 
shad'st 

The full blaze of thy beams, and through a 
cloud 

Drawn round about thee like a radiant 
shrine, 

Dark with excessive brig 
pear , 

Yet dazzle heaven, thet brightest Sera- 
phim 

Approach pot, but with both wings veil 
their eyes.” 


ht thy skirts ap 


But who does not perceive the lit- 
tleness of earthly associations, in the 
concluding thought conveyed in the 
following lines ? Raphael says to Ad- 
am— 


‘* For T that day was absent, as befel 
Bound on a voyage uncouth, and obscure, 
Far on excursion toward the gates of Hell, 


Squared in fulllegion, (such command we 
had 


‘arthly associations, and if 


P May. 


To see that none thence issued forth a spy, 

Or enewy, while God was in his work ; 

Lest he (incens’d at such eruption bold) 

Destruction with creation might have 
mix’d.” 


Particular miscellaneous criticism 
especially on the excellencies of Para. 
dise Lost, might be indefinitely ex. 
tended. The remarks hazarded in 
this essay, have been reduced to gen. 
eral he ads, both as precision and ad- 
vancement towards an object were 
in view. Less thei ‘efore has perhaps 
been illustrated, in regard to single 
perfections and blemishes, then might 
have been illustrated, had the attemyt 
been made in a more desultory and 
unfettered manner. But whatever 
are the valuable moral qualities o: 
the poem, and whatever are its de- 
fects as to religious influence, they 
night have e been more fully developed 
if there were any uncertainty whether 
the attentive reader would fail either 
to perceive, or to feel them. As 
enough has been said to answer the 
purpose in view, if not to task the in- 
duigence of the reader, it is observ- 
ed in conclusion, that although 
Paradise Lost as a. religious poem 
has faults which we are by no means 
required to pass over without no- 
tice; yet its general character 1s 
that of excellence, and I may say, 
evangelical excellence. Its detects 
as will have been seen, are far from be: 
ing of sucha ceneral or radical na 
ture, as wholly, to neutralize its valua- 
ble qualities, an effect which takes 
place in many books, although i re: 
gard to the present there is a degree 
of unfavourable operation. ‘The 
most constant and the most powerful 
impressions which Paradise Lost 1s 
calculated to make, are however evi 
dently in aid of true religion. We 
sometimes meet with a representation 
which seems exceptionabie, or an ts 
fluence which we deem it our duty 
repress 3 but we find more that tends 
to manly seriousness, to sublime devo 
lion, and to strict practical piety. 
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Ohservations on Lower Canada. 
{Concluded from page 193.] 


QueBec has long been styled the 
« Gibraltar of America,” from its lo- 
cal situation, and from the great num- 
hey of fortifications erected in and 
about the city. The stranger ap- 
proaching the upper town, is struck 
with the numerous cannon, which 
looking over the walls, point their 
mouths at him from every poiat of 
the compass. ‘The natural situation 
of the upper city is such, that with- 
out the aid of art it might easily be 
jefended, and with this aid rendered 
impregnable. The British govern- 
ment realizing the importance of this 
key of Canada, have expended seve- 
‘al millions sterling in increasing its 
fortifications since its capture by 
Wolfe in 1759. It now bids defi- 
ance to the attack of any force that 
can be brought against it. 

The upper town, which is about 
iwo miles in circumference, rises from 
‘he St. Lawrence to the height of from 
two to three hundred feet, forming a 
rugged precipice which extends for 
many miles up the river. The north 
east side of the town rises to the same 
elevation above St. Charles river, 
at an angle of 45°. The western 
side is less steep, but is so elevated 
that cannon cannet be made to bear 
pon it. ‘The southern side is nearly 
of the same elevation with the city, 
but is visible for two miles without 
any object to shelter an approaching 
enemy. ‘The country around it on 
ihe western side of the St. Lawrence, 
is cleared for many miles, and w ould 
exhibit every movement of an enemy, 
long before they could arrive within 
reach of the cannon from the walls. 
in addition to these difficulties, the 
‘iver is frozen over six months in the 

ear, when the weather is so severe, 
nd the snow so deep, as to preve nt 
an army from making any important 
novements. 

The upper town, with the excep- 
ion of Citadel hill, is nearly a level. 


“Jn the edge of the precipice and the 


ru from this ievel, a wall has 
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been erected entirely enclosing the 
city. It varies in altitude, in propor- 
tion to the natural feasibility of the 
ascent. This wall on the sides front- 
ing the rivers, St. Charles and St. Law- 
rence is composed of stone from four 
to six feet in thickness, and is so much 
elevated above the surrounding coun- 
try, that no cannon can be brought to 
bear upon it. The wall on the other 
sides is composed of stone filled in 
with earth, and strengthened in pro- 
portion to the practicability of scaling 
the walls. The entrance into the 
citv is through gates of stone, of from 
fifteen to thirty feet in thickness.— 
‘These gates have iron doors of great 
strength attached to them, which are 
shut or opened as the welfare of the 
city may require. 

There are but four points where an 
attack can be made upon the town. 
The first is from the lower town 
througlr Prescott gate, which is the 
only entrance from that suburb into 
the upper city. The street leading 
from this suburb is winding, and 
so steep as to prevent an enemy from 
bringing cannon in their ascent, with- 
out great difficulty. This road is 
straight for some distance in front of 
the gate, exposing the assailants to a 
galling fire, and being enclosed in the 
narrow passage, most of them would 
be swept down. If they succeeded 
in passing the gate, they would be 
exposed to the same fire continued 
through the streets. Besides this they 
would sufler from the houses on each 
side of the street, which being built 
of stone, could not be forced without 
ereat difficulty, and not unti! most of 
the assailants were desiroyed by the 
musketry from these buildings. The 
harbour is directly under the mouths 
of the cannon on the walls, and 
no vessels could approach within 
several miles either from above or be- 
low. without being destroyed. 

‘The side facing St. Charles river 
is defended in the same manner, as 
there is nothing to shelter an enemy 
when approaching the city. The 
only entrance on this side ‘ato the 
upper tewu ts through St. John’s 
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gate, where greater difliculties would 
mect the assailants, than in passing 
through the gate just mentioned. In 
addition to the same exposure, they 
would have to encounter the fire from 
the wall which ruis parallel to St. 
John’s street for some distance. ‘The 
wall here makes a projection at right 
angles, where cannon being planted, 
an enemy must receive the fires from 
three directions, in addition to that 
from the musketry through the nu- 
merous loop holes in the wall.— 
The descent is at an angle of 45°. 
‘Phe wall on the exterior is thirty feet 
in height, formed by chipping away 
the rock below. 

The third place of attack is on the 
western side, where the ascent Is at 
an angle of 20°. ‘This being nearer 
a level than the other sides, it Is 
strengthened by digging a trench a 
the base of the wall, | and by elevating 
it to a great height above the sround 
on the outside. As cannon could not 
be drawn up this hill without great 
fatigue, and as there is an entrance on 
this side through St. Louis gate, the 
ground here being nearly a le vel, this 
would be the only place of attack 
with any prospect of success.— 
For hall a furlong before arriving 
at this gate, the road leading to 
it is walled in with stone, ta the 
heigit of twenty feet. ‘The gate Is 
thirty feet in thickness, with a door 
ofivon. ‘The road leading to it makes 
anumber of turns before you reach 
the gate. Entering this walled pas- 
sage, several cannon open their 
mouths upon the assailants, at the 
distance of twenty feet. Passing 
these at the first torn a number more 
face them, and at every turn others 
are stationed pointing directly into 
this narrow passage. Beiore reacn- 
ing the gate, these cannon placed 
within a few feet of the enemy, are 
made to bear upon them from four 
directions. Wedged in this nar- 
row passage, their colunins would be 
exposed to cross fires, which would 
destroy most, if not all of their num- 
ber, betore the ‘y could reach the gate ; 
which ere it could be fore: 2d, would 


enable the garrison from the walls tg 
pick off the remainder. 

The fourth and last point of attack 
is from the plains of Abraham, which 
is nearly on a level with the city. — 
‘These plains are two miles in length, 
by one in breadth. An army ap. 
ae would be visible to the be. 
sieged, who trom the walls on the 
southern side, and from the citadel, 
could fire on them as they advanced. 
To strengthen this side, which is the 
most exposed by its natural situation, 
three towers have been erected on the 
plains, at the distance of half a mile 
from the walls. These towers, which 
are fifty feet in height, are built of 
stone, and are connected with the city 
by a subterranean passage. Cannon are 
mounted on the top, moving upon a 
pivot. An enemy advancing would, 
in addition to the fires of the citadel 
and walls, be exposed to a fire from 
these towers, which if passed they 
would for the distance of half a mile, 
and during the time they were scal- 
ing the walls, encounter these cross 
fires. To prevent the walls from be- 
ing scaled, several smaller walls are 
thrown outside of the main wall, with 
a deep trench to each, which must be 
filled with the bodies of the slain, be- 
fore they could be scaled by the be- 
siegers. If these towers were taken, 
they could by means of the subterra- 
nean passage, be blown up at any 
moment. During the storming of the 
city, the garrison would be defended 
by the walls, and while the enemy 
were losing their thousands, the} 
would suffer comparatively nothing. 

If all these difficulties were sur- 
mounted, the besiegers would be ex- 
posed to continued fires from the 
houses and the streets. Should they 
succeed inexpelling the garrison, they 
would still be exposed to the citadel, 
which situated on an eminence, ovel- 
looks and commands the upper town. 
This fortress is so much strengthened 
by art, that it would require a regular 
siege after the rest of the city was ta 
ken. The fortifications in and about 
Quebec, are sufficiently extensive to 
mount from one to two thousand can- 
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non. ‘To man all the works would 
require a garrison of from ten to fil- 
»oen thousand men. ‘Thus garrison- 
od it might bid defiance to any force 
‘pat could be brought against it. 
Opposite Quebec is an eminence of 
‘rom three to four hundred feet, ris- 
wo at an angle of 60°. This mount, 
which is called Point Levi, rises a |it- 
‘le above the citadel, and overlooks 
the city. If this peak could be seiz- 
ed by a besieging army, and a fort 
erected to bear upon the city, it would 
greatly annoy the garrison. In the 
construction of this fortification, the 
engineers would be constantly expos- 
ed to a fire from the citadel and the 
walls, besides the labour of drawing 
their cannon up this difficult ascent. 
Several hundred cannon might be 
brought to bear upon these works 
during their construction, which if 
they were directed with any skill, 
would destroy during the day the 
works which might be erected in the 
night. The river is here from a mile 
toa mile and one half in width, and 
the works of the city could be rebuilt 
nearly as fast as they were destroyed 
by the fires from this eminence. 
Among the interesting objects of 
curiosity near this city, are the heights 
of Abraham, so justly celebrated by 
the ascent made by the gallant Wolfe 
and his army just before the surrender 
ot Quebec. Having in connection 
with the Admiral of the fleet, made 
several attacks from below, in which 
they lost a number of ships, and suf- 
fered severely from the fire of the 
French stationed on the shore ; he by 
the aid of a favourable wind, passed 
the fortifications and anchored about 
ten miles above them. During the 
night, the boats and light craft drifted 
down with the tide. In these boats 
were several thousand British troops, 
who in union with a detachment of 
sailors and marines, landed two miles 
above the city. They immediately 
began ascending this height, which 
rises to an elevation of two hundred 
feet, at an angle of 60°. By follow- 
ing a foot path which led up in a ser- 
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pentine manner, they succeeded in 
reaching the top of the ascent, with- 
out alarming the French sentinels 
stationed onthe shore. By break of 
day they were discovered by the 
French, who immediately prepared 
to give them battle. ‘The sequel is so 
well known, that I shall not dwell 
upon the importance of the victory. 
On these plains was formerly exhibit- 
ed to the stranger, the rock on which 
Wolte died. All the rock that re- 
mained was carried away afew years 
ago. Since that period the inhabit- 
ants living near the plains have iden- 
tified another rock, pieces of which 
are carried away at this time by stran- 
gers, and exhibited as mementos of 
this brijliant achievement. These 
plains are not enclosed, but are used 
by the inhabitants as a race ground. 

Montgomery who was killed dur- 
ing the seige of the upper town, fell 
between the base of the heights of 
Abraham and the lower town. Ar- 
nold who had been stationed on Point 
Levi, cressed the river, in order to 
make a simultaneous attack with 
Montgomery, who was to force his 
way through Prescott gate. He had 
reached St. John’s gate, and was 
about forcing it, when hearing of the 
death of the General, he retreated and 
recrossed the river. Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, who commanded the garrison 
within the city, had but one hundred 
and fifty men under arms besides the 
citizens. Had it not been for this re- 
treat, the town would have been com- 
pelled to surrender in a few hours. 
Montgomery was buried within the 
walls, a little south-east of St. Louis’ 
gate. His remains had been remov- 
ed to the United States, a few days 
before we reached the city. 
his Aids, Captain M’Pherson, fel! by 
his side as he with the General were 
reconnoitering a temporary fortifica- 
tion erected for the defence of the 
lower town. 

The prospect from Cape Diamond 
is usually considered superiour to any 
in the province. It surpasses that 
from Mont Royal in sublimity, but is 
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inferiour to itin beauty. On the east, 
the eminence called Point Levi, 
terminates the view, but to cosipen- 
sate the spectator for this obscurity, 
exhibits its rugged peaks, and green 
umbrage in all its variety. ‘To the 
south, the St. Lawrence appears, with 
its lofty banks, its brilliant surface ag- 
itated by the breeze, and rolling its 
majestic current to enrich the Atlan- 
tic. On the west, a variegated coun- 
try, cleared for many miles, expands 
towards the horizon, adorned with 
hills, and spotted with cottages.—- 
From this point the mountains of 
Beauport stretch their successive 
peaks, till they meet the St. Law- 
rence, and terminate in a botd bluff, 
of several thousand feet in height. To 
the north, the St. Lawrence, dividing 
into two channels, washed its shores, 
and those of the Isle of Orleans, 
which, at the distance of nine miles, 
rose from its bosom. 


the main, were spangled with white 
farm houses, reflecting the brilliancy 
of the rays of the sun. The banks 


of this noble river, rismg into lofty 
mountains, at the distance of forty 
miles intersected the horizon, shoot- 
ing their sharp peaks into the azure 
above, apparently “ propping the in- 


cumbent sky.” Between them, the 


river, at various distances, sparkled, 
or feebly glimmered with sun beams. 
Around, cathedrals or convents, lift- 
ed their blazing spires high above the 
city, while from the parade the bugle 
sounded its melodious notes. 

With several Americans then in 
the city, I made an excursion to the 
falls of Montmorency. This cascade 
lies nive miles north of Quebec, on 
ihe western bank of the St. Law- 
rence. It derives its name from the 
Montmorency river, which rises in 
the chain of mountains before men- 
tioned, and empties into the St. Law- 
rence a furlong below the falls. ‘The 
road crosses a marsh, which has been 
diked, forming a causeway of several 
miles in extent. Crossing this marsh, 
we entered the seigniory of Beauport, 
and rode through a continued village 
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‘Lhe shores of 
the island, and the western shore of 


{ May, 


of several miles, before we reacheg 
the cascade. 

The Montmorency river descends 
a rapid of many rods, before it reach. 
es the fall, aud is there compressed 
into one hundred feet iu breadth, by 
the rocks which, opposite each other. 
project into it. Reaching this preg. 
pice, which is nearly at an angle o; 
9O°, it rushes over it with great fu. 
ry. it was brilliant with a prismatic 
reflection, emitting colours from ir 
spray, which “ flowers, or gems, o: 
clouds,” have seldom equalled. sh 
the stream was swelled by the rains, 
the spray was carried by the wind to 
the lieight of several hundred feet, 
and at the reflecting angle, the bow 
of [ris was brilliant with its glowing 
colours, tinging the rocks with beau- 
ty. The stream, which made at this 
precipice a descent of two hundred 
and forty-six perpendicular feet, was 
turned in its coarse by the rugged sur- 
face of the rock, over whicli it fell, 
aud made every few ieet an angle, 
exhibiting through the spray a glit- 
tering lustre. Fyrom the base of the 
fall, a sandstone rock stretched itsel! 
to the St. Lawrence, presenting a 
precipice of three hundred feet in 
height. The most interesting view 
was from below, where the sub- 
limity of the scene was greatly in- 
creased by the rocks which rose ovei 
our heads in rugged grandeur, and 
by the thunder of the cataract, which 
was reverberated by the precipices 
around us. 

Quebec is the seat of government 
of this province, and durivg the win- 
ter season, when the parliament are 
in session, exhibits considerable life 
and gaiety. ‘The population is com- 
posed principally of French, some ot 
whom are wealthy. The English 
who reside in the city, consist 0! 
those who are engaged in commerce, 
and those who hold offices in the civ- 
il and military departments. ‘There 
is little intimacy between them and the 
French, and the same jealousy which 
has existed between those nations 1c 
the last three centuries, is exhibited 
here. The amusements of the inhe? 
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ants are similar to those‘in our cities, 
excepting in the winter, when they 
pass much ol their time in riding in 
-arioles. The St. Lawrence is frozen 
yer for six months in the year, and 
lJuring most of this time, the passage 
io Montreal on the ice is effected with- 
out any danger. ‘The theatre here is 
not superiour to that at Montreal. As- 
semblies and private balls are fash- 
ionable among the French, who dis- 
play all that buoyancy of mind, and 
saiety of spirits in this frigid climate, 
which characterize their countrymen 
living under the genial skies of France. 
The language which they speak has 
lost much of its purity, by idiomatic 
expressions, incorporated into their 
vocabulary. ‘The French language 
is so universally spoken in the Lower 
Province, that every foreigner who 
fixes his abode here, is obliged to 
learn it, In order to transact busi- 
ness with the inhabitants. 

The Legislature is composed of a 
council of about fifteen members, who 
hold their seats for life, unless they 
absent themselves several years from 
Quebec, during the session of the pro- 
vinclal assembly. ‘The lower house 
consists of not less than sixty-six 
members, about one fifth of whom are 
elected from the upper province.— 
These members are chosen by the 
people, from the various towns and 
seigniortes of the provinces every four 
years. ‘The lower province is dis- 
iricted into seigniories, the land of 
which is owned by a Seignior, who 
rents it to the peasants for a specified 
sum. Every Seignior who owns a 
district large enough to claim a repre- 
sentation in the legislature, is consid- 
ered, if so dispesed, as the suitable 
person to fill the office. He usually 
succeeds in his election, if he is a 
good Catholic. If not, he must in- 
gratiate himself with the Roman 
Catholic priests, or expect to be 
defeated in his election, through 
the influence of these men, who hold 
the majority of suffrages. ‘This in- 
luence is principally confined to this 
province, as most of the inhabitants 
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of Upper Canada are Protestants. 
The Governour of the British colo- 
nies in North America, resides most 
of the year in this city. 

The population of Lower Canada. 
which amounts to 400,000, are gen- 
erally buried in ignorance and super- 
stition, and will propably remain sev- 
eral centuries behind the inhabitants ot 
the United States in the arts and sci- 
ences. ‘They are blessed with a produc- 
tive soil, but are butslightly acquainted 
with agriculture. They hold their land 
of the Seigniors by tenure, and are 
compelled to pay them annually a 
certain proportion of the products of 
the soil. Those living on the St. 
Lawrence, are distinguished for their 
ignorance of agriculture. Every 
Seignior is compelled to erect wind- 
mills, for the use of his tenants.— 
The number depends on the extent 
of his district. The inhabitants pay 
him 1-14 part of the produce con- 
veyed to these mills, for the priv- 
ilege of grinding their grain. Kv- 
ery peasant is obliged to pay him 
eight per cent when he disposes of 
his land, unless by a compromise he 
can effect the sale for a smaller com- 
pensation. If this is not paid, the 
Jand, with the improvements at the 
thirteenth sale, reverts to the Seign- 


ior. Their mental horizon extends. 


but little beyond their natural vision ; 
and on or near the spot where their 
ancesiors lived, they grow up and 
die, unknowing and unknown. With 
wants limited to food and clothing, 
destitute of refinement and_ intelli: 
gence, they barely exist. 

Those of the peasantry living near 
the large cities, by their great econo- 
my, a virtue which they possess to a 
remarkable degree, have accumulated 
in many instances large fortunes.— 
They know nothing of the value ot 
money, excepting to lock it up in their 
chests. Having once made a depos- 
it, it remains there in most instances 
until death terminates their earthly 
pilgrimage, when it is divided among 
their children. Some hopes may be 


entertained that they will improye in 
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their agriculture, as a number of 


farmers from the United States have 
within a few years removed to the 
vicinity of Moutreal, and have accu- 
mulated property with great rapidity. 
The Catholic peasantry of this prov- 
ince exhibit a striking representation 
of the Europeans during the dark 
ages. ‘Lhe Seigniors resemble the 
feudal lords surrounded by vassals, 
but their tenants are not like the 
vassals of these lords, at the disposal 
of their Seigniors. They are how- 
ever, as much the prey of a cunning 
priesthood, who, rioting upon their 
sufferings, roll on wheels of splen- 
dour. Until this influence is broken, 
they will remain in their present state 
of mental servitude. Had Dr. Priest- 
ley seen them, he would have found a 
stronger argument for the * material- 
ity of the soul,” than any he has ad- 
vanced. ‘They are, notwithstanding 


their dependance, apparently content- 
ed, and present to the traveller a liv- 
ing representation of that celebrated 
line of Pope, 


‘The fool is happy that he knows no 


more.’ 

After remaining a few days in Que- 
bec, we embarked on board the 
Steam-boat Quebec for Montreal.— 
The passage up the St. Lawrence 
was effected in 52 hours, nearly 
twice the time we were occupied in 
descending the river. The boat was 
much impeded in its course by a 
strong southerly wind, which for a 
day and a half was directly ahead. 
To compensate us for this de- 
lay, that part of the river which 
in descending it, night had obscured 
from our view, was now visible, and 
the banks and the country which ex- 
tended from them exhibited all the 
richness of an approaching harvest. 
The boats are so constructed, as to 
carry passengers in the steerage as 
well as in the cabin. ‘The number 
of emigrants who have arrived at 
Quebec this season, is greater than 
has been known for many vears.— 
These emigrants, whose families re- 
ceive from Government a hundred 
acres of land, are conveyed free of 
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expense to Montreal, and from thence 
to the upper province, Which js ay 
this time increasing rapidly in popu. 
lation. About fifty of them were on 
— the Quebec on their way to 

this land of promise.” Most of 
these emigrants are from Great Brit. 
ain and Jrelaud. ‘Vhe number which 
have arrived this season, amounts ta 
several thousand. 

‘Twenty-four hours after leaving the 
city, we reached Trois Riviers,or Three 
Rivers, 90 miles from Quebec. — This 
town is the third in importance in Can- 
ada,andis much resorted to by the In- 
dians, to dispose of their furs. With. 
ina few years, a considerable trade 
has been carried on between this 
town and the inhabitants in the Dis- 
trict of Maine. Numerous droves of 
cattle are driven from this district, 
and sold to the inhabitants of the vil- 
lave for furs and other articles. It 
contains 1500 inhabitants, some of 
whom are very wealthy. There is 
here a nunnery containing a few re- 
cluses. The town and vicinity, have 
the privilege of sending two members 
to the lower house of Assembly. In 
its appearance it differs but little 
from the other villages on the shore. 
It is situated on the western bank of 
the river, equally distant from Que- 
bec and Montreal. At high tides the 
water of the river rises here several 
inches. This village is four hundred 
miles from the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence. 

The Sorelle river, the outlet of Lake 
Champlain, unites with the St. Law- 
rence about forty miles from Montre- 
al. Sorelle village is one of the old- 
est settlements in the province. The 
town appears to be going rapidly to 
decay. It contains about 100 hou- 
ses; a cathedral a miserable edifice, 
and from five to six hundred inhabi- 
tats. Ship building was formerly 
carried on here with success ; of late 
this art has been almost entirely dis- 
continued. The boat was delayed 
here about one hour to take in wood, 
which was brought to it from the 
town, on account of a shoal between 
the current and the shore. This vil 
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iave is situated on the eastern bank of 
the St. Lawrence at the union of the 
waters of that river with the Sorelle. 

Continuing our course, we arrived 
within two miles of Montreal the next 
morning at sunrise, but were delayed 
several hours by the rapid, before we 
could reach the town. ‘This was ef- 
fected with the aid of about filty men 
ctutioned on the shore who in union 
with the steam, succeeded in drawing 
the boat up this tedious rapid, and 
once mere we ianded at Montreal. 

Having repeated my Visits to the 
yarious objects Of Curiosity in the ci- 
ty, 1 embarked on board a batteaux, 
and descending the rapid for one 
mile, passed Grant Island, which is 
nearly opposite the city in the centre 
of the St. Lawrence. This Island 
as lately been purchased by the 
British Government. It is in con- 
iempiation to erect fortifications on 
the island and garrison them with the 
troops stationed in the city. We 
landed on the eastern side of the 
stream at Longueil, a village contain- 
ing a few houses five miles Southeast 
ofthe city. Batteaux in crossing to 
the city, start from La Prairie, and 
with the aid of the rapid are rowed 
across, in a little more than one hour 
a distance of nine miles. In re-cross- 
ing they pass up near the shore from 
Longueil to La Prairie. We took 
seats in the stages at Longueil, and 
rode along the bank of the St. Law- 
rence to La Prairie nine miles. This 
village contains about six hundred 
inhabitants with a handsome cathe- 
dral. The streets are irregular and 
descend towards the river. 

The road from La Prairie to St. 
Johns is considered the best in the 
province, and is the only one which 
is turnpiked. It is a perfect level the 
whole distance, without au elevation 
of ten feet for eighteen miles. On 
each side of the road white cottages 
appeared at various distances.-— 
Lhe crops during the whole distance, 
exhibited in a striking manner the 
fertility of the soil, which has appa- 
rently lost nothing of its fruitfulness. 





by a cultivation of two centuries. 
Owing to the level surface of the 
earth, the farmers plaut their grain in 
rows between which a trench of from 
six to twelve inches in depth is exca- 
vated, to receive the water. Many 
of these farmers are wealthy, but 
know little of the comforts of life. 
‘Their cottages are surrounded by gar- 
dens. In these they cultivate tobacco 
sufficient for their use during their 
dreary winter. Some of them who 
were pointed out to me,as being worth 
from fifty to one hundred thousand 
dollars, lived in houses not superior 
to many of the log huts of the west- 
ern states. ‘They construct their 
ovens about two rods from their hou- 
ses. ‘The village of La Acadic was 
on our right at the distance of four 
miles exhibiting its glittering spire 
above the cottages which surrounded 
it. One mile from St. Johns, we 
reached the Sorelle river, which is 
here about five hundred feet in 
breadth. ‘There is a rapid near this 
village, where rafts are taken to pie- 
ces, and the timber floats down sep- 
arately, excepting during a freshet 
when the water is of sufficient depth 
to enable them to pass without any 
obstruction. 

St. Johns is situated on the western 
side of the Sorelle river. It is built 
principally on one street, contain- 
ing one hundred houses most of which 
are small and dirty. ‘The town con- 
tains a block house with a few troops 
the only defence of the town. Here 
are the ruins of a fort which was 
erected during the * old French war.” 
This town is the limit of sloop navi- 
gation, and here all the freight bound 
from the states to Montreal is landed 
and transported on wheels to La 
Praire. It is a port of entry, and 
rather increasing in iImportance.— 
Several vessels attached to Commo- 
dore MeDonough’s squadron during 
the last war, were in the harbour from 
Lake Champlain. ‘This town is one 
hundred and fitty miles from White- 
hall, the head of Lake Champlain. 

Here we found the Steam-hoa‘ 
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Phoenix, on board of which we bid 
adieu to the village, and gliding along 
at the rate of nine miles an hour, soon 
came in sight of the Isle aux Noix. 
On this isle is an extensive fortifica- 
tion garrisoned by about one hundred 
British troops. These works which 
enclose several acres are palisadoed 
with a deep trench around them filled 
with water. The entrance into the 
fort is by a draw-bridge which is rais- 
ed at pleasure. Between the palisa- 
does is an embankment of twenty fect 
in thickness. ‘There are not more 
than twenty cannon mounted here 
though the works are sufficiently ex- 
tensive to mount twice that number. 
Here the remnant of the British fleet 
which escaped from the battle in 
Plattsburgh bay were at anchor.— 
‘The channel of the Sorelle river pass- 
es within a few rods of these fortifica- 
tions and directly opposite the mouths 
of the cannon. ‘These works entire- 
iy command the river and form a key 
to the Lake. 

From St. Johns to the 45° N. Lat- 
itude the shore is nearly a level with 
low marshy ground on each side of 
the river. Soon after crossing the 
line the river expands to several 
miles in width. The banks rise to 
a considerable height and exhibit 
marks of cultivation. Along the 
shore numerous taverns are erected 
for the accommodation of persons 
travelling on the ice in the winter sea- 
About one o'clock we passed 
the line and entering the territories of 
the United States, bid a final adieu to 
the province of Lower Canada. 


SON. 


Te 
Vo the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
Q 
Sir, 


Facts are often of essential service 
to writers on morals. They are 
what the enemies of order can neither 
‘ gainsay nor resist.’ 

The following are most distress- 
ing, yet it is to be feared not of 
rare occurrence. At the commence- 
ment of the present century there 


bacts illustrating the fatal effects of intemperance. 


[Ma y, 


lived a family in the parish of A.. 
of respectable character and in af. 
fluent circumstances. In the family 
were three sons, one of whom on ace 
count of his accomplishments, chay. 
acter and worldly prospects, was the 
envy of most of the young men of hij; 
acquaintance. ‘The father died an¢ 
the estate passed into the hands 0: 
the survivors—his lawful heirs. |) 
1813 the woman also deceased. She 
was taken dead out of the fire, altho’ 
there was but little at the time— 
Whether she was seized with a fit, or 
was intoxicated and fell into the fire 
in consequence, is not certainly known, 
She was, however, habitually intem. 
perate, and it was ascertained had that 
day been drinking ardent spirits. A 
son was in the house at the time, bu 
was himself so drunk as to be un- 
able to render his mother the leas: 
assistance, even to pull her out of the 
fire. Within three years there have 
been four deaths in the family, from 
the same cause. One of the sons di- 
ed instantaneously. The other two 
lingered out their miserable existence 
here—wasted away with what maj 
properly be denominated the West- 
India consumption. ‘The one who 
was so promising in youth, becanie 
not only a sot, but a fool,—his min¢ 
seeming to decay equally with his 
body, and he gradually sunk into the 
grave. Inthe mean time, the prop- 
erty was gone, and want, disgrace, 
and wretchedness, all at once assailed 
the victims of this debasing, detesta- 
ble and loathsome vice. ‘The num- 
ber of deaths in the place during the 
three years was thirty. 

Here are a mother and her childre: 
swept off by the same plague,—a fam- 
ily impoverished, extinct, and the 
very memory of them loaded with in- 
famy. But the Christian Spectato: 
cannot here end his reflections.— 
They have given up the ghost, anc 
where are they? Where are thei 
souls’ Where will they appear 0" 
the morning of the resurrection ‘— 
What will be their eternal destiny 
My present object, however, 1s t 
state facts—hoping they will prov’ 
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useful, and that others of your corres- 
pondents will be induced to commu- 
nicate such as are within their knowl- 
edge,-—that the warning voice may 
be repeated and perpetuated with 
deeper and still deepening mn 





For the Christian Spectator. 
A Vision. 


Ix the deep visions of the silent night, 

Methought I wander'd toa lonely scene, 

Where a stern cloud-capt mountain soar’d 
away 

To meet the bending heaven, and all be- 
tween 

Its summit, and the lake that roll’d below, 

Darkness and moonlight wildly mingling, 

ave 

Their Gnagetel hues ; beneath the tower- 
ing crag, 

A long dark shadow dy’d the silent wave, 

Yet rolling onward, soon it caught the 


beam, 

Of silvery raciance bounding o’er the 
stream. 

Methought upon the monntain’s grassy 
side 

Fatigued with my long wanderings,! re- 
clin’d ; 

No sound was heard around me, save the 
tide 

And the deep rushing of. the midnight 
wind. 


The silvery lake beneath me spread afar, 

Under the pure and glimmering argentry, 

The shadowy pines wav’d o’er me ; in the 
shade 

Of solitude and silence, there I lay ; 

It was a strange mysterious scene to me, 

{n hour of loneliness and memory! 


Years that have vanish’d, scenes that long 
have fled, 

Awaken’d then by memory’s strange con- 
troul, 

Came in that hour’s deep silence, like the 

tush 

Of waters, on the stillness of the soul ! 

Chey came—-they vanish’d—like the 

ceaseless flow 

Of the dark waves beneath me; some were 
shaded 

With the deep hue of sadness, some did 
glow 

In buoyant loveliness, but soon they faded; 

“A change came o’er the spirit of my 
dream,” 

And then they vanish’d down the gliding 
stream. 


And then methought there did the forms 
appear, 
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Of some, new slumbering in the silent 
grave, 

Who from bold manhood’s towering prom- 
ise here, 

Were reft—the young—the beautiful—the 
brave ! 


Like the proud oak from mountain sum- 
mit riven, 

And headlong hurl’d into the dashing 
wave ! 

Those ya companions of life’s happier 

ay, 

Vain was the cry of agony to save ! 

All fled alike, to that dark silent bourne, 

From whence no traveller can e’er re- 
turn! 


Methought their robes were like the snowy 
cloud, 

Floating at evening in the sunny west ; 

When twilight flings her soft and mellow 
shroud 

O’er silent nature’s lone and tranquil 
breast. 

Gone was the mute expression of despair! 

The pallid hue of pain had fled away ! 

The glow of bright immortal youth was 


there 

The radiant glance of heaven born ec- 
stacy ! 

Methought alow sweet accent thus ad- 
dress’d 


My listening spirit, as entrane’d I lay :— 


‘Frail mortal! what art thou ? child of an 
hour, 

‘ The fleeting insect of a summer day ! 

‘Wilt thou the unfading wreath of heaven 
resign, 

‘ To follow earth’s delusive pageantry ? 

‘Fly to that God, from whomall safety 
springs ; 

‘Fly to the sheltering shadow of mis 
wings? 


Again my dream was chang’d, and all a- 
round 

Was. strange oblivious darkness! still I 
heard 

The voice of rushing waters, and the 
sound 

Of the deep wind of midnight; then ap- 
pear’d 

The starry arch of heaven, the rolling 
moon 

Burst from the deep’ning clouds which 
round her hung, 

In heighten’d beauty—still she soar’d on 


high, 

And down her full unshrouded radiance 
flung— 

~ * a # * x ¥ + 


I gaz’d around me—the wide rolling beam 
Was glimmering wild on Housetonick’s 


stream ! 
EMMA 
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For the Christian Spectator. 


A Paraphrase of Ruth i. 16, 17. 


O, hanish me not from thy presence, my 
mother, 
Nor intreat iny return to my own na- 
tive soil ; 
Self-exiled with thee, Pll forsake every 
other, 
And share thy lone wand'rings, thy 
griels, and thy toil. 


Yes, whither thou goest, affection shall 
trace thee, 
And sooth thy sad heart with misfor- 
tune opprest ; 
Wherever thou lodgest; my arms shall em- 
brace thee, 
And full all thy sufferings and sorrows to 
rest. 


And when, worn with anguish, thy wand- 
rings are over, 


In the land of thy fathers, our days sha): 
decline ; 
For no kindred soul my Jone heart can di; 
cover, 
And thou art my all—and thy people are 
mine. 


Thy God 1 will worship,—and humbly im. 
plore him 
That my frail existence with thine may 
deca 
And in one narrow dwelling, till sammon’d 
before him, 
Shall mingle the dust of our mouldering 
clay. 


Then thanteh me not from thy presence. 
my mother, 
I will share all thy griefs, and togethey 
we'll mourn, 
Till expiring,—rejoicing, supporting each 
other,— 
Our pure sister spirits to God shall re. 
turn. 4 





Ficbiclu of New Publications. 


Memoirs of the Rev. Samuel J. Mills, 
late Missionary to the South- 
Western Section of the United 
States, and Agent of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, dsputed 
to explore the Coast of Africa: 
by Gardiner Spring, D. D.—New- 
York, 1820. 


THERE are few men who can rise 
from the perusal of this book, with- 
out the humiliating reflection—how 
little good am I doing, compared with 
what I might do! We here behold 
a man not yet advanced to the age of 
thirty-five, an age at which most of 
us are but just beginning to exert any 
thing like an extensive influence, 
originating plans of benevolence that 
extend to the remotest corners of 
the earth. ‘To the establishment of 
the * American Board of Foreign 
Missions,” which is sending out her- 
alds of the Cross to distant lands, 
and to the Indians on our frontiers ; 


to the establishment of that glory of 


our couniry, the “ American Bible 
Society 5’? and also of the * United 
For in Missiona: ‘y Society,” which 
is Nuw sending the Bible, and mis- 


sionaries, and the arts of civilized life 
to our Western Indians, Mr. Mills 
lent his assistance. He was also 
concerned in the establishment of the 
“ Foreign Mission School” at Corn- 
wall, and of the “ American Coloni- 
zation Society.”” Such a man surely 
should be held out to the public as an 
uncommon benefactor, and his name 
should descend to posterity with the 
fruits of these grand institutions. 

The work before us is from the pen 
of one who appears to have been well 
acquainted with Mr. Mills, and whose 
heart enters into the spirit of the vast 
plans of benevolence which he is to 
delineate. The work commences with 
an account of the early years of Mr. 
Mills. He was the son of a respecta- 
ble clergyman, of the town of Tor- 
rington, in this State. Until he was 
eighteen years of age, it was his ex- 
pectation to spend his days on a farm. 
There being a revival of religion, 
however, about this time in his native 
place, and hoping that he had become 
a child of God, he resolved to devote 
himself to the cause of his Divine 
Master. 

Mr. Mills is one among the men! 
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‘nastances 10 which much that was to 
change the aspect of his future life, 
may be traced to the unwearied piety 
of an affectionate mother. After his 
atteniion had for some time been call- 
ed to the salvation of his soul, and as 
je was about leaving home, to spend 
afew months in a neighbouring town, 
his mother took an opportunity of in- 
quiring into the state of his feclings, 
and begged him to make an ingenu- 
ous disclosure of them. “ For a mo- 
ment he was silent and wept.” but 
soon raising his head, he exclaimed, 


«QO that I had never been born! O that 
i had never been born! For two years I 
have been sorry God ever made me.”— 
What reply could such a mother make to 
such a disclosure ? It was given her in 
that same hour what she should speak :—- 
“ Myson, (said she,) you are born, and 
you can never throw off your existence, 
nor your everlasting accountability for all 
your conduct.” —p. 14. 


Well might the son of such a moth- 
er, some years afterwards, as he stood 
over her grave, net having ascertain- 
ed that she was dead, until as he was 
passing the burying ground, on his 
way home from Andover, he turned 
aside and saw the fresh turf where 
his father had often told him his 
mother would be buried,——well might 
he “give vent to the most impas- 
sioned burst of woe, and weep that he 
should no more hear her warning 
volce~—no more share her prayers.” 


“ The farewell to his mother drove her 
toher knees. There is such a thing as 
special faith in prayer. It was such to this 
dear saint, when she went to plead for her 
Poorson. She felt his sorrows, and her 
own: and God was pleased not only to 
show her that all her help was in him, but 
to enable her to feel that to him could her 
heart turn as her only God in covenant, 
and from him could it find unutterable re- 
lief. She did not leave her closet, till she 
found the full relief she sought, and till her 
inind was confidently assured that God 
would remember mercy for her child! It 
cught to be recorded, that on that very 
Morning, it pleased the Holy Ghost, as she 
aiterwards ascertained, to knock off the 
chains from this unhappy prisoner, and in- 


troduce him into the liberty of the sons of 


God. He had not gone far, before he had 
such a view of the perfections of God, that 
he wondered he had neverseen their beauty 
and glory before. There was nothing in God 


now which distressed him. He had lost all 
his opposition to the divine sovereignty; and 
such were his views of this adorable perfec- 
tion,that he could not refrain from exciaim- 
ing, *O glorious sovereignty! O glorious 
sovereignty !’ He retired a small distance 
into the woods, that he might be the more 


at liberty to contemplate the character of 


God, and adore and extol his holy and 
amiable sovereignty ; but he here saw so 
much of God, that his mind was almost 
lost in the overwhelming manifestation.— 
The scene was altogether new. There was 
a wonderful change either in God or in 
him. Every thing was gilded with light 
and glory ; and now and then, as he gazed 
at the splendour and majesty of the divine 
character, he would still exclaim, ‘ O glo- 
rious sovereignty!” It does not appear 
that in all this he was bribed into acquies- 
cence. ‘His mind was so constantly oc- 
cupied in viewing the perfections of God, 
and in meditating on Lis word and works, 
and so continued for several weeks, that 
he did not think of himself with any de- 
gree of concern.’ Such is the nature of 
genuine religion. It is far from being in- 
dispensable to our cordial acquiescence in 
God's character and government, to be 
persuaded that we are interested in his 
mercy. Though from Mr Mills’ letters, 
his friends were induced to hope that some 
change bad taken place in his views ; he 
himself was conscious of no hope, till a 
bout three months after this period. ‘Sure- 
ly, it shall be said of Jacob and of Israel, 
what hath God wrought. ’—pp. 14—16 


At the age of twenty-three, he be- 
came a member of Williams’ Col- 
lege. It was here that his views be- 
gan to open, and his heart to feel on 
the subject of missions. ‘The occa- 
sion on which he first disclosed his 
views and feelings on this subject, and 
his determination to devote himsel! 
to the missionary cause, is thus relat- 
ed :— 


‘¢He reflected long, and prayed much, 
before be disclosed his views; and when 
he determined to unburthen his mind, by 
conversing with two or three of bis more 
intimate fellow-students, it was in a man- 
ner that deserves to be related :—He led 
them out into a meadow, at a distance 
from the College, to a retirement, proba- 
bly familiar to himself, though little ex 
posed to observation, or liable to be ap- 
proached, where, by the side of a large 
stack of hay, he devoted the day to prayer 
and fasting, and familiar conversation on 
this new and interesting theme; when, 
much to his surprise and gratification, he 
found that the Spirit of God had been en- 
kindling in their bosoms the flame which 
had been soe long burning in his own. The 
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reader will not be surprised to learn, that 
from this hour, this endeared retreat was 
often made solemn by the presence, and 
hallowed by the piety, of these dear young 
men. It was to this consecrated spot they 
repaired, to cherish the high-born influ- 
eace, and dedicate themselves renewedly 
to Christ in this blessed cause ; to spend 
many a precious day in humiliation, fast- 
ing, aud prayer, and there to offer to a 
present God those early and fervent sup- 
plications, to which may be traced the in- 
stitution of Foreign Missions in the new 
world.” —pp. 29, 30. 


When he had completed his colle- 
giate course, he entered the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Andover. He re- 
newed his exertions to diffuse a mis- 
sionary zeal among his fellow-stu- 
dents. 


“It was his method to attach himself to 
the company of those students whose 
minds were exercised on the subject, and 
by judicious conversation, by a careful and 
nnimpassioned presentation of the argu- 
ments, to bring them to adopt the conclu- 
sion, that it was their duty to devote their 
lives to the Heathen. And never was an 
ambitious politician, seeking the honours 
and emoluments of office, more unremit- 
tingly or zealously engaged. His Mission- 
ary exertions constituted his relaxation 
from study ; and he might always be found 
during his leisure hours, in little circles of 
his brethren, engaged in conversation on 
these interesting topics. He had made 
himself complete master of the subject ; 
and daily might be seen, arm in arm, with 
one or more of his fellow-students, either 
provoking inquiry, or renewing former 
suggestions, or pressing the obligation to 
Missions upon their consciences, by con- 
siderations well nigh irresistible. There 
was a beautiful grove that spread itself in 
the rear of the College buildings; and 
‘along that shady walk,’ says one of his 
fellow-Missionaries, ‘where I have often 
walked alone, Mr. Mills has often been my 
companion, andthere urged the impor- 
tance of Missions to the Heathen. And 
when he had reached some sequestered 
spot, where there was no iear of interrup- 
tion, he would say—‘ Come, God only can 
guide us right; let us kneel down and 
pray.”—pp. 34, 35. 


It was not long, before Mr. Mills, 
in company with three of his fellow- 
students, presented a memorial to the 
General Association of Massachu- 
setts, expressing their views and wish- 
es on the subject of Missions, and in- 
quiring whether, if they should enlist 
im the cause, * they might expect pat- 





ronage and support from a Mission. 
ry Society in this country.” This 
led to the establishment of the “A mer. 
ican Board for Foreign Missions. 
‘To Mr. Mills,’ says the author of 
the Memoirs, ‘is justly entitled the 
praise of originating the plan of that 
noble institution.” This Board have 
already sent seventeen missionaries to 
Asia, and twenty-three individuals to 
the Sandwich Islands. They have 
also sent missionaries among the 
Cherokees and Choctaw Indians,— 
The whole number of individuals un- 
der their direction, and dependant on 
their funds, either as missionaries or 
assistants, is eighty-one. Their ex- 
penditures during the year 1819, ex- 
ceeded $40,000, and their receipts 
$37,000. 

The establishment of the Foreign 
Mission School at Cornwall, to which 
we have already alluded, was the re- 
sult of a discovery that a number of 
heathen youth were in our country 
who might become useful missiona- 
ries to their countrymen. The first 
of these who attracted notice, was the 
late Obookiah. Mr. Mills took him 
under his care and seemed resolved 
to do all in his power to qualify him 
to become a missionary in his native 
country. Ina letter to the Rev. Gor- 
don Hall, then a student at Andover, 
giving an account of his becoming ac- 
quainted with this youth, and of fur- 
nishing him with the means of educa- 
tion at his father’s in Torringford, 
he asks, ‘ what does this meant— 
brother Hall, do you understand it: 
shall this youth be sent back unsup- 
ported to reclaim his countrymen! 
Shall we not rather consider the 
Sandwich Islands as a proper place 


for establishing missions ?? Here was 


the commencement of that interest 
which has since been manifested 17 
the condition. of that part of the 
world. 
From 1812 to 1816, Mr. Mills 
was engaged in two missionary tours 
through the Western and Southern 
states. The plan of the first was 
originated by himself and his con 
panion the Rev. Mr. Schermerhorn. 
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The plan of the latter was originated 
py himself alone. The principal ob- 
jects of these tours were “to learn 
the moral and religious state of the 
the country and to promote the estab- 
lishment of Bible Societies and of oth- 
er religious and charitable inst:tu- 
tions.” 

Among the interesting facts dis- 
closed by these missions was that as 
many as 76,000 families in the West- 
ern and South Western parts of the 
United States were destitute of the 
word of God. ‘ The whole country 
from Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co” says the report “ is a valley of 
the shadow of death.” Speaking of 
Louisiana, it says, ** there are Amer- 
ican families in this part of our coun- 
try, who never saw a Bible nor heard 
of Jesus Christ. It is a fact that 
ought not to be forgotten that so late- 
ly as March, 1815,a Bible in any lan- 
auage could not be found for sale, or 
tobe given away in New-Orleans !” 

On his return from these missions, 
he spent two years in the middle 
states. The great object which oc- 
cupied his attention during this time 
was the establishment of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. 


‘Mr. Mills continued to take a deep in- 
terest in the formation of the Bible Socie- 
ty,and to use all his exertions with his 
friends in favour of it, until the very day 
arrived on which it was organized. It 
was on the 8th day of May, 1816, a day 
long tobe remembered in the annals of 
the American people. A convention of 
delegates from different Bible Societies in 
the United States, having been invited to 
assemble on that day in the city of New- 
York, ‘resolved unanimously, that it is ex- 
pedient to establish, without delay, a gen- 
eral Bible Institution, for the circulation 
of the Holy Scriptures, without note or 
comment.’ This convention did not close 
their sessions till they had prepared and 
adopted the Constitution, and elected the 
Managers of the Society, and issued an ad- 
dress to the people of the United States, 
Siving information of the existence of the 
lnstitution, and inviting their co-operation 
in the benevolent and exalted cause. It is 
hardly necessary to remark, that this was 
a day to which Mr. Mills looked forward 
With the deepest interest. Of course he 
Was present at the meeting. And when 


+ ° . > ° . 
‘he discussions had preceeded so far that it 


was no longer doubtful that a union of dif- 
ferent denominations would be formed iu 
this stupendous work of charity, then you 
might have seen him, elevated on a dis- 
tant seat behind the crowd, contemplating 
the scene with a look of divine delight, 
which it would require the pencil of a 
West or a Raphael to delineate. That 
countenance was observed at the mo- 
ment; and it left an impression, which 
will probably be retained among the last 
traces of memory.’’—pp. 98, 99. 


In the course of these two years 
also, he formed a plan which resulted 
in the establishment of “ the United 
Foreign Missionary society” by the 
Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed and 
Associate Reformed Churches. 

While some of his plans were ripe- 
ning for execution he spent a summer 
and autumn in the city of New-York, 
inquiring into the religious condition 
of the poor with a particular view 
to supply them with Bibles and tracts. 
Let those who have never examined 
the state of religion among the lower 
classes in our crowded cities read the 


journal which he kept at this time, 


and they will be astonished to find 
that although many a splendid spire 
rises here and there to tell the distant 
spectator that the living God is wor- 
shipped, still there are thousands of 
humble dwellings in the midst of them 
where reside families who never join 
in public or private worship; who 
never so much as open the Book of 
eternal life. 

Mr. Mills now began to turn his at- 
tention seriously to the subject ofslave- 
ry. The first step that he took was to 
cause a school to be established for 
the education of young men of colour, 
who might become instructors and 
preachers among their brethren.— 
His agency in originating the Af- 
rican School, is thus affectionately 
acknowledged by the Directors in 
heir report to the Synod of New- 
York and New-Jersey.  Alluding 
to his death they say, 


‘¢ Though his modest and retiring nature 
concealed bisagency fromthe world,to him 
the praise really belongs of originating the 
African School, as well as several other 
institutions, which ragk among the mest 
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important and beneficial in our country, 
who died in the service of Africa. The 
name of Samuel J. Mills ought to be 
known to the churches, and to be had in 
grateful remembrance, while worth is 
honoured, and humble, disinterested, la- 
borious piety is beloved. For a mind 
teeming with plans to extend the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom, wholly devoted to that sin- 
gle object, and incessantly engaged to 
rouse others to the same spirit, they fear 
they shall not soon look upon bis like a- 
gain. When Africa has lost such a friend, 
ber helpless and wretched state is more 
than ever to be pitied. Who will catch 
his falling mantle, and rise up to plead the 
cause of a poor outcast race ?”’—pp. 124, 
20. 

For two years previously to his 
death, he had turned his attention to 
the formation of a colonization socie- 
ty, and the hope of doing something 
towards the accomplishment of this 
object, was one of the reasons which 
induced him to make the tour of the 
States. When the society was estab- 
lished, he was appointed as is well 
known, an agent to explore the W. 
Coast of Africa. He selected for his 
companion the Rev. Ebenezer Bur- 
gess. They sailed to England and 
trom England to Sierra Leone.— 
There they took with them two na- 
tives of the country and sailed for 
Sherbro, 50 leagues down the Coast. 
The result of their enquiries and ex- 
ertions was that they found five native 
Princes who would sell them lands 
sufficient for the accommodation of 
the contemplated Colony, and as suit- 
able for the purpose probably as any 
onthe coast. ‘The journal kept by 
Mr. Mills during his stay in Africa, 
is a very interesting part of the work 
before us. It contains much valua- 
ble information respecting the coun- 
try and its inhabitants, and records, 
though unintentionally, a most honour- 
able testimony to the persevering ex- 
ertions of these two agents. 

On his passage from Africa, Mr. 
Mills was attacked with a fever, and 
as is well known, died. “ For sever- 
al of the last weeks of his life, he en- 
joyed peculiar manifestations of the 
Divine favour.” 


[ May. 


“« Notwithstanding my own apprehey 
sions while in Africa, there was somethin o 
in Mills, while we were at Sierra Leone. 
which left the impression on my mind tha; 
he was ripe for heaven, and would go be 
fore me.”—p. 225. 


* Death had no terrors. He seemed (y 
be looking forward to the immediate pres 
ence and enjoyment of God in heaven 
and to be in constant expectancy of that 
inheritance which is incorruptible, unde. 
filed, and that fadeth not away. Betweey 
two and three, P. M. his hiccup ceased 
There was no convulsion, no deep groan: 
he gently closed bis hands on his breast. 
as if to engage in some act of devotion— 
and, while a celestial smile settled upor 
his countenance, and every feature ex. 
pressed the serenity and meekness of his 
soul, he ceased to breathe.—-Mark the 
righteous man, and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace. 

‘Thus, in the thirty-fifth year of his 
age, did this beloved man close his life of 
distinguished piety and useiulness, and 
leave Airica aud the world to mourn! No 
monumental marble records his worth— 
no fragrant dews shall descend upon his 
tomb. His dust sleeps unseen amid the 
pearls and coral of the ocean, and long 
Shall his name swell upon the breeze, aud 
be echoed trom the wave. As the sun was 
going down, all on board assembled with 
great seriousness—a circle of mourners— 
when, with painiul solemnity, and tender 
supplications to the God of Heaven, his 
body was deposited beneath the mighty 
waters, there to rest till that Great Day, 
when the sea shall give up ber dead.”’--pp 
228, 229. 


In giving a concluding sketch of 
his character the author takes partic- 


ular notice of his humelity. In illus- 
tration of this trait in his character he 
gives an account of an interview 
which Mr. Mills had with Mr. Bur- 
gess on their way to Africa. It is 
one of the most interesting and affect- 
ing pictures that was ever drawn. 


‘«‘ They were alone in the cabin ; but fe 
be more secure from interruption, Mr 
Mills invited Mr. Burgess into his state 
room. With a mind evidently burdened, 
and wishing to unbosom itself, he said 
something of the nature of their embassy 
to Africa, and of the propriety of their pos 
sessing a more perfect knowledge of eack 
others’ history, views, and hopes. In the 
course of the conversation, he was led t 
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weak of the course of divine providence 
toward him, and the operation of divine 
grace upon his heart. While remarking 
on the imperfect evidences of his personal 
piety, and the usual lowness of his spiritu- 
al enjoyments, he wept. Supposing his 
mind to be rather in a state of depression, 
Vr. Burgess alluded to his life and exer- 
tion for the cause of the Redeemer, as af- 
fording to his friends a better testimony of 
the power of religion, than any which he 
pimself could otherwise give. This brought 
auto view what God had done by his in- 
srumentality, and the important part 
which he had been called to act, in giving 
sxistence to some of the great systems of 
»yenevolent exertion which bless our land, 
and do honour to the christian name. Mr. 
Mills replied, that from the time he began 
his education, it had been his uniform de- 
sire, and the extent of his ambition, to sit 
down in some obscure corner of the earth, 
where he might adore the sovereign grace 
of God, and instruct a few who were per- 
ishing for lack of knowledge, in the knowl- 
edge of the only Saviour. He continued 
‘o weep much,and said that this retirement 
was still his desire and hope. His friend 
remarked that divine Providence had 
marked out his path, and qualified him for 
his work ; and if his life should be pro- 
tracted, he should be grateful for the op- 
portunity of still more extensive services. 
Here Mr. Mills made some efforts to give 
utterance to his feelings; but the deep 
self-abasement, the tears of gratitude, the 
admiration of God’s goodness, with which 
he spake, were such as never to be forgot- 
ten. To adopt his friend’s representation, 
‘he appeared te be broken in heart, to an- 
nihilate himself, and to be unable ever 
again to look on the face of man.’’—pp. 


233, 234. 

What a lesson is this to the body 
ofchristians! If such a man could 
thus * lay his hand on his mouth, and 
his mouth in the dust” in view of his 
own unworthiness, what should be 
the shame of him whose piety is but 
of an ordinary character. 

The great reflection which a histo- 
ry of this man’s life is calculated to 
‘Mpress upon the mind, says the au- 
thor, is * the practicability of accom- 
plishing a great amount of good in 
me short life.’ No one will hesi- 
“te to say the same thing who thinks 
ol what Mr. Mills accomplished and 
‘hen calls to mind that this man left 
Us professional studies in the year 
'*10 or 11, and died in the year L818. 
rhe work of « life crowded into eight 
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or ten years! yes, of many a life as 
lives are generally spent. 

With respect to the execution of 
this work, we would merely say, that 
where there is so much useful ‘and in- 
teresting matter communicated to the 
public for so benevolent purposes,* we 
should not feel disposed to find fault 
even if there were room for it. But 
the work is not under the necessity of 
resorting to such a shelter to shun 
the severities of criticism. It is, on 
the whole, well written, and occa- 
sionally it breaks forth in a strain of 
affecting eloquence. 

We regret that we do not find the 
reasons specified, which prevented 
Mr. Mills, who was so great an advo- 
cate for missions, from becoming a 
missionary. It was probably, and 
with good reason, thought by the pat- 
rons of the missionary cause, that he 
would be more useful in exciting 
and cherishing an interest for the 
spread of the gospel, than as a mis- 
sionary, he or any other man could 
be. ‘The statement of this reason, 
if it be the true one, would have re- 
lieved our minds from some embar- 
rassment. 

We cannot take leave of the work, 
without recommending it to the peru- 
sal of every man, who wishes to 
spend his short life in a manner 
which shall be most acceptable to his 
God. You will here find a story, 
not of the splendid achievements of 
talents and learning, but of a simple, 
persevering benevolence—a_ benevo- 
lence which was ever grasping at 
some vast object, and pursuing its 
purpose with a firm and unfaltering 
step. It is delightful to turn from 
the vain ambition of the world, and 
contemplate so bright an example of 
genuine goodness. Let the pride of 
intellect, and the vain boastings of 
genius display their high pretensions, 
—let the rich stores of learning, and 
the inventions of poetic fancy, throw 
all their splendour around the char- 


*TIt is understood that the avails of this 
work will be given to the United Foreign 
Mission Society 
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acter of man,—let the deeds of an 
exalted patriotism,—let the unyield- 
ing fortitude of suffering innocence, 
the sacrifices of paternal affection, 
and all the magnanimity of our na- 
ture conspire to raise a man above 
the level of his species, still his great 
glory is a christian benevolence. It 
is this which likens him to the angels 
of heaven—it is this which gives him 
a resemblance to God himself. 

There is one more impression, 
which has accompanied us in the pe- 
rusal of this work, and which we can- 
not but mention. It is this :—It is 
commonly taken for granted, that a 
man who enters the ministry, and la- 
bors faithfully among his flock till the 
day of his death, makes all the efforts 
for the good of his fellow creatures 
which God can require of him. But 
is this true? When six hundred mil- 
lions of our species are groping in 
the darkness of idolatry and supersti- 
tion, does he make the most of his 
life, whose sphere of action is circum- 
scribed by the narrow limits of a sin- 
gle village or town, and that too in a 
land where the gospel has for a long 
time shed down the noon day light of 
heaven? We are aware that this is 
a delicate subject, for there are but 
few men who can urge it, without 
bringing condemnation upon them- 
selves; and we do not suppose that 
it is the duty of every man to become 
a missionary. It is a subject which 
deserves consideration. It may bea 
great sacrifice to give up so many of 
the endearments of social life, and so 
many of the blessings of civilization, 
as the missionary does; but these 
reasons for neglecting to make the 
best use of the talent committed to 
our care that we can, are such as will 
not bear the scrutiny of the Righteous 
Judge. “He that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy 
of me; and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me, is not worthy 
of me.” 


PETER’S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK. 
(Concluded from page 206. ) 


WE resume our extracts from this 
amusing work with a few sketches of 
the most celebrated Scottish advo. 
cates ; reminding our readers, howey- 
er, that some allowance must be made 
for the habitual exaggeration of the 
author. Mr. Jeffrey, Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, is first introduced 
to our acquaintance, at his country 
seat, in the following manner :— 


‘A slight shower, which fell in the 
morning, had laid the most offensive part 
of the dust, without giving the least ap. 
pearance of damp to the roads—-and [ 
drove to C k, Mr. Jeffrey's villa, 
molto gustosamente—~the expectation of 
the manifold luxuries I hoped to enjoy 
there—the prospective delights both of 
palate and intellect—being heightened and 
improved by the preliminary gratification 
I tasted, while the shandrydan rolled a- 
long between the refreshed green of the 
meadows and corn-fields. His house is an 
old turretted mansion, much patched in 
the whole mass of its structure, and, I be- 
lieve, much increased in its accommoda- 
tions since he entered upon possession of 
it. The situation is extremely beautiful. 
There are very few trees immediately a- 
bout the house ; but the windows open up- 
on the side of a charming hill, which, in 
all its extent, as far as the eye can reach, 
is wooded most Inxuriantly to the very 
summit There cannot be a more deli- 
cious rest for the eyes, than such an Arca- 
dian height in this bright and budding 
time of the year ; but, indeed, where, or 
at what time, cana fine wood be looked 
upon, without delight? Between the 
wood and the house, there is a good gar- 
den, and some fields, in the cultivation ot 
which Mr. Jetirey seems to take much 
pleasure ; for I had no sooner arrived, that 
he inststed upon carrying me over bis 
ditches and hedges, to show me his 
method of farming ; and, indeed, talked o! 
Swedish turnip, and Fiorin grass, and 
red blossomed potatoes, in a style that 
would have done no dishonour to your 
friend Curwen himself. I had come, 
thanks to my rustic ignorance, exactly at 
the hour appointed for dinner, (five 0- 
clock,) so that I had three parts of an hour 
of the great man entirely to myself—dur- 
ing the whole of which space he continu: 
ed to talk about rural affairs, and to tre’ 
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me up one field and down another, till I 
was weary; without Ceredile posteri ‘) mak- 
ing one single allusiva to law, politics, or 
literature. 

<< We were joined toward six o’clock by 
professors Playfair and Lesslic, and one 
or two young advocates, who had walked 
out with them. Then came R—— More- 
head, whom you remember at Balliol, a 
relation and intimate friend of Jetfrey’s. 
He and the celebrated orator Alison offi- 
ciate together in one of the Episcopalian 
chapels in Edinburgh. Although we nev- 
ey knew each other at Oxford, yet we im- 
mediately recognized each other's old 
Hizh-Street faces, and began to claim a 
sort of acquaintance on that score, as all 
Oxonian contemporaries, I believe, are 
accustomed to do, when they meet at a 
distance from their alma mater. There 
were several other gentiemen, mostly of 
crave years, so that [ was not a little as- 
tonished, when somebody proposed a trial 
of strength in leaping. Nor was my as- 
tonishment at all diminished, when Mr. 
Piayfair began to throw off his coat and 
waistcoat, and to prepare himself for tak- 
ing his part in the contest. When he did 
-o much, | could have no apology, so I al- 
so stripped ; and, indeed, the whole party 
did the same, except Jeftrey alone, who 
was dressed in a short green jacket, with 
scarcely any skirts, and, therefore, seem- 
ed to consider himself as already sutti- 
ciently ‘ acctnetus Ludo.’ 

“Tused to be a good leaper in my day— 
witness the thousands of times I have beat 
you in the Port Meadow, and elsewhere— 
but Leut a very poor figure among these 
sinewy Caledonians. With the exception 
of Lesslie, they all jumped wonderfally ; 
and Jeffrey was quite miraculous, consid- 
ering bis brevity of stride. But the great- 
est wonder of the whole was Mr. Playfair. 
He also is a short man, and be cannot be 
lessthan seventy, yet he took his stand 
with the assurance of an athletic, and pos- 
tively beat every one of us—the very best 
of us, at least half a heel’s breadth. I was 
quite thunderstruck, never having heard 
the least hint of his being so great a ge- 
oiwetrician—in this sense of the word.—— 

“By and bye, we were summoned to 
the drawing-room, where we found seve- 
ral ladies with Mrs. J——-. She, you 
know, is an American, and Jeffrey went 
across the Atlantic for her a few years a- 
50, While we were at war with her coun- 
(ry. She is avery pleasing person ; and 
they have one extremely interesting little 
stl, Jeffrey made no alteration in his 
dress, but joined the ladies exactiy in his 
morning costume,—the little green jacket 
ntoresaid, grey worsted pantaloons, and 
Hessian boots, and a black silk handker- 
ciief. How had Grub-street stared,to see 


the prince of reviewers in such a earb.—— 
‘6 Ever y thing wenton with the utmost 
possible facility, and, in general, with @ 
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very graceful kind of lightaess. ‘The whole 
tone of Mr. Jeifrey’s own conversation, 
indeed, was so pitched, that a proser, ora 
person at all ambitious, in the green-room 
phrase, to make an effect, would undoubt- 
edly have found himself most grievously 
out of place. Amidst all this absence of 
‘nreparation,’ however, (for it is impossi- 
ble totaik of conversation without using 
French words) i have never, I believe, 
heard so many ideas thrown out by any 
inan in so short a space of time, and ap- 
parently with such entire negation of ex- 
ertion. His conversation acted upon me 
like the first delightful hour atter taking 
opium. The thougits he scattered so 
readily about him (his words, rapid, and 
wonderfully rapid as they are, appearing 
to be continually panting after his concep- 
tions,)—his thoughts, I say, were at once 
so striking, and so just, that they took in 
succession entire possession of my imagi- 
nation, and yet with so felicitous a tae/ did 
he forbear from expressing any one of 
these too tully, that the reason was al- 
ways keptin a pleasing kind of excite- 
ment, by the endeavour more thoroughly 
to examine their bearings. [tis quite im- 
possible to listen to him for a moment, 
withont recalling all the best qualities ot 
his composition—and yet I suspect his 
conversation is calculated to leave one 
with evena higher idea of his mind, at 
least of its fertility, than the best of his 
writings. [have heard some men display 
more profoundness of reflection, and oth- 
ers a much greater command of the con- 
versational picturesque—but I never be- 
fore witnessed any thing to be compared 
with the blending together of apparently 
little eousistent powers in the whole strain 
of his discourse. Such a power, in the 
first place, of throwing away at once eve 

ry useless part of the idea to be discussed, 
and then such a happy redundancy of im- 
agination to present the essential and re- 
served part in its every possible relation, 
and point of view—and all this connected 
with so much of the plain seavoir faire of 
actual existence, and such a thorough 
scorn of mystification, itis really a very 
wondertul intellectual coalition. The 
largeness of the views suggested by hi. 
speculative understanding,and the sbrewd- 
ness with which his sound and close judg 

ment seems (o scrutinize them aiter they 
are sugvested—these alone would be sat 

ficient to make his conversation one of the 
most remarkable things inthe world. But 
then he invests all this ground-work with 
such a play ot fancy, wit, sarcasm, perst- 


flace, every thing in that way except hu- 


mour—which again, were they united in 
any person entirely devoid cither of the 
depth or the justness ot Jeifrey’s tntellect, 
would unquestionably render that person 
one of the most fascinating of all possible 
companions. The Stagyrite, who places 
Lis svmmium baem in having one’s faca’ 
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ties kept at work, would certainly have 
thought himself in Elysium, had he been 
so fortunate as to discuss a flask of Chian 
in company with Mr. Jeffrey. 

“The mere animal spirits of the man 
are absolutely miraculous. When one con- 
siders what a life of exertion he has led 
for these last twenty years ; how his pow- 
ers have been kept on the rack such a 
length of time with writing, and concoc- 
ting, and editing reviews on the one hand, 
and. briefs, and speeches, and journies, 
and trials, and Gross-questionings, and the 
whole labyrinth of barristership on the 
other—one cannot help being quite thun- 
derstruck on finding that he has still re- 
served such a large fund of energy which 
he can afford and delight to lavish, when 
even the comparative repose of his mind 
would be more than enough to please and 
satisfy every one. His vigour seeins to 
be a perfect widow’s cruise, bubbling for 
ever upwards, and refusing to be exhaust- 
ed—swelling and spreading till all the ves- 
sels of the neighbourhood are saturated, 
and more than saturated, with the end- 
less unwearied irrigation of its superfluous 
richness.” — pp. 35—43. 


The character of Mr. Jeffrey, as 
au advocate, is thus strongly delin- 
eated :— 


‘¢| have already described Mr. Jeffrey’s 
appearance to you so often, that I need 
not say any thing in addition here, al- 
though itis inthe Parliament House cer- 
tainly that his features assume their most 
powerful expression, and that, upon the 
whole, the exterior of this remarkable 
man isseen tothe greatest advantage.— 
Wien not pieading in one or other of the 
Courts, or before the Ordinary, he may 
commonly be seen standing in some cor- 
ner, entertaining or entertained by such 
wit as suitsthe atmosphere of the place ; 
but it is seldom that his occupations per- 
mit him to remain long in any such posi- 
tion. Everand anon his lively conversa- 
tion is interrupted by some undertaker- 
faced Solicitor, or perhaps by some hot 
bustling exquisite clerk, who comes to an- 
noumce the opening of some new debate, 
at which the presence of Mr. Jeffrey is ne- 
cessary ; and away he darts like lightning 
to the indicated region, cleaving his way 
through the surrounding crowd with irre- 
sistible alacrity,—-the more clumsy or 
more grave doer that had set him in mo- 
tion, vainly puffing and elbowing to keep 
close in his wake. A few seconds have 
scarcely elapsed, till you hear the sharp, 
shrill, but deep toned trumpet of his voice 
lilting itself in some far off corner, high 
over the discordant Babel that intervenes 
period following period in one unbroken 
chain of sound as if its links had bad no 
beginning, and were to have no end 


“T have told you in a former letter, that 
his pronunciation is wretched—it is a mix. 
ture of provincial English, with undignif.. 
ed Scotch, altogether snappish and offen. 
sive, and which would be quite sufficiens 
to render the elocution of a more ordina. 
ry man utterly disgusting ; but the flow of 
his eloquence is so overpoweringly rapid 
so unweariedly energetic, so entirely un. 
like every other man’s mode of speaking 
that the pronunciation of the particular 
words is quite lost to one’s view, in the 
midst of that continual effort which is re. 
quired, in order to make the understand. 
ing, even the ear of the listener, keep pace 
with the glowing velocity of the declama- 
tion. His words come more profusely 
than words ever came before, and yet it 
seems as if they were quite unable to fol- 
low, passibus equis, the still more amazing 
speed of his thought. You sit, while min- 
ute follows minute, uncounted and un- 
heeded, in a state of painful excitation, as 
if you were in a room overlighted with 
gas, or close under the crash of a whole 
pealing orchestra. 

“ This astonishing fluency and vivacity. 
if possessed by a person of very inferior 
talents, might for a little be sufficient to 
create an illusion in his favour; and [| 
have heard that such things have been.— 
But the more you can overcome the effect 
of Mr. Jeffrey’s dazzling rapidity, and con- 
centrate your attention on the ideas em- 
bodied with such supernatural facility, the 
greater will be your admiration. It is im- 
possible to conceive the existence of a 
more fertile, teeming intellect. The flood 
of his illustration seems to be at all times 
rioting up to the very brim—yet he com- 
mands and restrains it with equal strength 
and skill; or, if it does boil over for a mo- 
ment, it spreads such a richness all around 
that it is impossible to find fault with its 
extravagance. Surely never was such 4 
luxuriant ‘copia fandi,’ united with so 
much terseness of thought, and brilliancy 
of imagination, and managed wiih so much 
unconscious, almost instinctive ease. I 
he be not the most delightful, he is cer. 
tainly by far the most wonderful of speak 
ers.”’—-pp. 197—199. 


“There is no speaker in Britain that 
deals out his illustrations with so princely 
a profusion, or heaps upon every image 
and every thouglit, that springs from an 
indefatigable intellect, so lavish a garnl 
ture of most exquisite and most appositt 
language. ‘Chere is no man who general: 
izes with a tact so masterly as Jeffrey + n¢ 
inultiplicity of facts can distract or dazzle 
him fora moment; he has a clue tbat 
brings him safe aud triumphant out of ev- 
ery labyrinth, and he walks in the darkesi 
recesses of his detail, with the air and the 
contidence of one that is sure of lis con 
clusion, and sees it already bright befor 
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him, while every thing is Chaos and Ere- 
bus to his bewildered attendants. The de- 
light which he commnnicates to his hear- 
ers, by the display of powers so extraordi- 
nary, is sufficient to make them rejoice in 
the confession of their own inferiority ; 
careless of the point to which his steps are 
turned, they soon are satisfied to gaze up- 
on his brightness, and be contented that 
such a star cannot lead them into dark- 
ness. A plain man, whofor the first time 
:s addressed by him, experiences a kind of 
sensation to which he has heretofore been 
rotallyastranger. It islike the cutting off the 
cataract from a blind man’s eye, when the 
first glorious deluge of light brings with it 
any thing rather than distinctness of vision. 
He has no leisure to think of the merits of 
the case before him; he is swallowed up 
in dumb overwhelming wonder of the mi- 
raculous vehicle, in which one side of it 
isexpounded. The rapidity with which 
word follows word, and image follows im- 
age, and argument follows argument, 
keeps his intellect panting in vain to keep 
up with the stream, and gives him no time 
to speculate on the nature of the shores 
along which he ts whirled, or the point to- 
wards which he is carried.”——pp. 205, 
206. 


The literary distinction of Mr. 
Jeffrey, has made him far better 
known in this country, than any of 
his competitors at the bar. The pre- 
eminence as an advocate, however, is 
given to Mr. John Clerk, who is thus 
described :-— 


‘Mr. Clerk, by the unanimous consent 
of his brethren, and indeed of the whole 
of the profession, in the present Corypheus 
of the Bar—Juris consultorum sui seculi fa- 
cile princeps. Others there are that sur- 
pass him ina few particular points, both of 
learning and of practice; but, on the 
whole, his superiority is entirely unrival- 
led and undisputed. ‘Those who approach 
the nearest to him, are indeed so much bis 
juniors, that he cannot fail to have an im- 
mense ascendency over them, both from 
the actual advantages of his longer study 
and experience, and, without offence to 
him or them be it added, from the effects 
of their early admiration of him, while he 
was as yet far above their sphere. Do not 
suppose, however, that | mean to repre- 
sent any part of the respect with which 
these gentlemen treat their senior, as the 
result of empty prejudice. Never was any 
man less of a quack than Mr. Clerk ; the 
very essence of his character is scorn of 
ornament, and utter loathing of affecta- 
uon. He is the plainest, the shrewdest, 
and the most sareastic of men ; his seep- 
‘re Owes the whole of its power to its 
“ elght—nothing to glitte: 


‘“‘It is impossible to imagine a physiog- 
nomy more expressive of the character of 
a great lawyer and barrister. The features 
are in themselves good—at Jeast a painter 
would call them so; and the upper part 
of the profile has as fine lines as could be 
wished. But then, how the habits of the 
mind have stamped their traces on every 
part of the face! What sharpness, what 
razor-like sharpness, has indented itself a- 
bout the wrinkles of his eye-lids ; the eyes 
themselves so quick, so gray, such bafflers 
of scrutiny, such exquisite scrutinizers, 
how they change their expression—-it 
seems, almost, how they change their col- 
our—shifting from contracted, concentra- 
ted blackness, through every shade of 
brown, blue, green, and hazel, back into 
their own open, gleaming gray again !— 
How they glisten into a smile of disdain ! 
Aristotle says, that all laughter springs 
from emotions of conscious superiority. I 
never saw the Stagyrite so well illustrated, 
as in the smile of this gentleman. He 
seems to be affected with the most de- 
lighttul and balmy feelings, by the con- 
templation of some soft-headed, prosing 
driveller, racking his poor brain, or bel- 
lowing his lungs out—all about something 
which he, the smiler, sees through so thor- 
oughly, so distinctly. Blunder follows 
blunder; the mist thickens about the 
brain of the bewildered hammerer—and 
every plunge of the bog-trotter—-every 
deepening shade of his confusion—is at- 
tested by some more copious infusion of 
Sardonic suavity, into the horrible, ghast- 
ly, grinning smile of the happy Mr. Clerk. 
How he chuckles over the sclemn spoon 
whom he hath fairly got into his power ' 
When he rises, at the conclusion of bis 
display, he seems to collect himself like a 
kite above a covey of partridges ; he is in 
no hurry to come down, but holds his vic- 
tims ‘ with his glittering eye,’ and smiles 
sweetly, and yet more sweetly, the bitter 
assurance of their coming fate; then ont 
he stretches his arm, as the kite may his 
wing, and changing the smile by degrees 
intoa frown, and drawing down his eye- 
brows fromm their altitude among the wrin- 
kles of his forehead, and making them to 
hang like fringes quite. over his diminish- 
ing and brightening eyes, and mingling a 
tincture of deeper scorn in the wave of his 
lips, and projecting his chin, and suffusing 
his whole face with the very livery of 
wrath, how he pounces with a scream up- 
on his prey. 

‘He is so sure of himself, and he has 
the happy knack of seeming to be so sure 
of his case, that the least appearance of 
labour, or concern, or nicety of arrange- 
ment, or accuracy of expression, would 
take away from the imposing effect of his 
cool, careless, scornful, and determined 
negligence. Even the greatest of his op- 
nonents sit, as it were, rebuked before his 
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gaze of intolerable derision. But careless 
and scornful as he is, what a display of 
skilfulness in the way of putting his state- 
ments; what command of intellect in the 
strength with which he deals the irresisti- 
ble blows of his argument--blows of all 
kinds, fibers, cross-bultockers, but most of- 
ten and most delightedly sheer facers— 
choppers.—-* Irs est celare artem, is his 
motto; orrather, ‘ Usus ipse natura est ; 
for where was there ever such an instance 
of the certain sway of tact and experi- 
ence? It is truly a delightful thing, to be 
a witness of this mighty intellectual gladi- 
ator, scattering every thing before him, 
like a king, upon bis old accustomed are- 
na; with an eye swift as lightning to dis- 
cover the unguarded point of his adversa- 
ry, anda hand, steady as iron to direct his 
weapon, and a mask of impenetrable stuff, 
that throws back, like arock, the prying 
gaze that would dare to retaliate upon his 
own lynx-like penetration—what a cham- 
pion is here! It is no wonder that every 
litigant in this covenanting land, should 
have learned to look on it as a mere 
temoting of Providence to omit retaining 
Jobin Cierk.’—pp. 190—192. 


"Phe power of native eloquence Is ve- 
ry strikingly dlustrated in the follow- 
tug sketch of Mr. Efenry Cockburn. 


« As every truly pathetic speaker must 
be, Mr. Cockburn is a homely speaker ; 
but he carries his homeliness to a length 
which [do not remember ever to have 
heard any other truly creat speaker ven- 
inure upon. He uses the Scottish dialeet— 
always its music, and not unfrequently 
its words—-quite as broadly as Mr. Clerk, 
and perhaps, at first hearing, with rather 
more vulgarity of effect—for he is a young 
man, and IT have already hinted, that no 
voung man can speak Scoich with the 
same impunity as an old one. 
less, Tamsure, no man who has witnessed 
the effect which Mr. Cockburn produces 
upon a Scottish Jury, would wish to see 
him alter any thing ip fis mode of address 
ing them. He is the best teller of a plain 
story Lever heard. He puts himself com- 
pletely upon a Jevel with those to whom 
he speaks; he enters into all the feelings 
with which ordinary persons are likely to 
listen to the first statement from a partial! 
mouth, and endeavours, with all his micht 
to destroy the impression of distrustful- 
ness, Which he well knows he has to en- 
counter. He utters no word which he is 
not perfectly certain his hearers under- 
stand, and he points out no inference be- 
fore he has prepared the way for it, | 
making 


Neverthe- 


his hearers und: rstand perfect \ 
how he himself has been brought to ado; t 
it. He puts himself ia the place of his au- 
dience ; an obvious rule, no doubt; but in 
practice above all others, difficult, and 
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which it requires the skill of a very master 
inthe knowledge of human nature to fo}. 
low with precision. Instead of labourin« 
as most orators do, to impress on the 
minds of his audience a high notion of jis 
own powers and attainments—this may 
seems to be anxious about nothing Except 
to make them forget that he wears 4 
gown, and to be satisfied that they are list. 
ening toa person who thinks, feels, and 


judges, exactly like themselves.” 


‘¢ His use of the language, and his s1jj| 
more exquisite use of the images and ally. 
sions of common Scottish lite, must cop- 
tribute in the most powertul manner to his 
success in this first great object of all his 
rhetoric. There is an air of broad and up- 
disguised sincerity in the simple tones and 
energetic phrases he employs, which find: 
its way like a charm to the very bottom of 
the hearts around him. He sees it paint. 
ed in their beaming and expanding faces, 
and sees, and knows, and feels at once, 
that his eloquence is persuasive. Once so 
far victorious, he is thenceiorth irresistible. 
He has established an understanding be- 
tween himself and his audience, a feeling 
of fellowship and confidence of commun- 
ion, Which nothing can disturb. The elec- 
tricity of thought and of sentiment passes 
from his tace to theirs, and thrills back 
avain from theirs to his. He bas fairly 
come inte contact; he sees their breasts 
lie bare to his weapon, and he will make 
no thrust in vain. 

‘} heard him address a jury the other 
day in behalf of a criminal, and never 
did Tso much admire the infallible tact 
of his homely eloquence. In the first 
part of his speech, he made use of neth- 
ing but the most pedestrian language, 
and the jokes with which he interspers- 
ed his statement were familiar even to 
coarseness, although the quaintness of 
his humourous diction was more than 
enough to redeem that defect. Noth- 
ing could surpass the cunning skill with 
which he threw together circumstances 
apparently (and essentially) remote, in or- 
der to make out a feasible story for his cul- 
prit, and fora time it seemed as if he had 
succecded in making the jury see every 
thing with such eyes as he had been pleas- 
ed (o give them. But when he came up- 
on one fact, which even hisingenuity could 
pot varnish, and which even their confi- 
dence could not be brought to pass over, 
there needed not a single word to let him 
see exactly in what situation he stood. He 
read their thoughts in their eyes, and turn- 
ed the canvas with the touch of a magl 
ciau. Tustead of continuing to press upon 
their unwilling understandings, be threw 
himself at once upon the open hearts 
which he had gained. The whole expres- 
tion of his phisiognomy was changed inan 
instant, and asympathetic change fell solt- 
ly and darkly upon every face that wa: 
turned to him. His batted ingenuity, »+* 
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detected sophistry, all was forgotten in a 
moment. He had drawn more powerful 
arrows from his quiver, and he prepared 
to pierce With them whom he listed His 
-oice was no longer clear and distinct, 
yut broken and trembling—his look had 
jost its brightuess, and his attitude its firm- 
ness—his lips quivered and his tongue 
faultered, and a large drop gathered slow- 
‘vy under his eye-lids, through which the 
jcimming pupil shot faint and languid 
ravs, thal were more eloquent than words. 
“« And yet his words, though they came 
slowly, and fell heavily, were far better 
‘han eloquent. The criminal had been 
-.e son of respectable parents—and he 
was yet young—and he had no hope but 
‘a their mercy; and well did his advocate 
cnow what topics to press on men that 
«ere themselves sons and fathers—and 
themselves conscious of weaknesses, and 
errors, and transgressions. It was now that 
[felt,in all its potency, the intense pro- 
priety of the native dialect, in which he 
chose to deliver himself. The feelings 
and sympathies which he wished to nour- 
ish—the reverend images which he wished 
to call up in aid of his failing argument— 
would have appeared weak and dim in 
comparison, had they been set forth in any 
other than the same speech to whose mu- 
‘ic the ears around him had been taught 
to thrill in infaney. The operation of 
translating them into aless familiar tongue 
which have chilled the fresh fervour of 


“Those common thoughts of Mother 
Earth, 

Her simplest thoughts, ber simplest tears.” 

pp. 202—204. 


We were highly gratified with the 
lollowing description of a public rep- 
rimand, administered by the Lord 
President Hope to a Solicitor who 
had been detected in some dishonour- 
able conduct. It would be happy 
lor us if the same dignified severity 
were exercised at our bar on similar 
"NCCASIONS, 


“ When Lentered, the Court was corm- 
pletely crowded in every part of its area 
and galleries, and even the avenues and 
steps of the bench were covered with per- 
ous who could not find accommodation 
lorsitting. LTlooked to the Bar, naturally 
Pxpecting to see it filled with some of the 
most favourite Advocates; but was aston- 
shed to perceive, that not one gentleman 
‘a gown was there, and, indeed, that the 
Waole of the first row, commonly occupi- 
ed by the barristers, was entirely deserted. 
An air of intense expectation, notwith- 
‘landing, was stamped upon all the innu- 
erable faces around me, and from the di- 
“echon In which most of them were turn- 
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ed, 1 soon gathered that the eloquence 
they had come to hear, was to proceed 
from the Bench. ‘The Judges, when | 
looked towards them, had none of those 
huge piles of papers betore them, with 
which their desk is usually covered in all 
its breadth, and in all its length. Neither 
did they appear to be occupied among 
themselves with arranging the order or 
substance of opinions about to be deliver- 
ed. Each Judge sat in silence, wrapt up 
in himself, but calm, and with the air of 
sharing in the general expectation of the 
audience, rather than that of meditating 
on any thing which he himself might be a- 
bout to utter. In the countenance of the 
President alone, I fancied 1 could perceive 
the workings of anxious thought. He 
leaned back in his chair; his eyes were 
cast downwards; and his face seemed to 
be covered with a deadly paleness, which 
I had never before seen its masculine and 
commanding lines exhibit. 

At length he lifted up his eyes, and at a 
signal from his hand, a man clad respecta- 
bly in black rose from the second row of 
seats behind the Bar. I could not at first 
see his face; but from his air, I perceived 
at once that he was there in the capacity 
of an offender. A minute or more elaps- 
ed before a word was said, and I heard it 
Whispered behind me, that he was a well- 
kuown solicitor or agent of the court, who 
had been detected in some piece of mean 
chicanery, and I comprehended that t'e 
President was about to rebuke him for his 
transgression. A painful struggle of ieelings 
seemed to keep the Judge silent, after he 
had put himself into the attitude of speak- 
ing, and the silence in the Court was as 
profound as midnight—but at last, after 
one or two ineffectual attempts, he seem- 
ed to subdue his feelings by one strong ef- 
fort, and he named the man before him in 
a tone, that made my pulse quiver, and 
every cheek around ine grow pale. 

* Another pause tollowed—and then, all 
at once, the face of the Judge became 
flushed all over with crimson, and be be- 
gan to roll out the sentences of his rebuke 
with a fervour of indignation, that made 
me wonder by what emotions the torrent 
could have been so long withheld froim 
flowing. His voice is the most hollow 
and sonorous Lever heard, and its grave 
wrath filed the whole circuit of the walls 
around, thrilling and piercing every nerve 
of every ear, like the near echo of an 
earthquake. The trumpet-note of an or 
gan does not peal through the vaults ot 
a cathedral with half so deep a majesty - 
and 1 thought within myself that the ot 
fence must indeed be great, which coule 
deserve to call down upon any head, such 
a palsying sweep of terrors. It is impossi 
ble I should convey to you any idea of 
the power of this awful voice; but, neve: 
till I inyself heard it, did J appreciate the 
just meaning of Daute where he says. 
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S$ Even in the wilderness, the Laon will trem- 
ble, if he hears the voice of a just man.” 

‘¢ Had either the sentiments or the lan- 
guage of the Judge been other than wor- 
thy of such a vehicle, there is no question 
that the effect of its natural potency would 
soon have passed away. But what senti- 
ments can be more worthy of borrowing 
energy from the grandest musie of Nature, 
than those with which an upright and gen- 
erous soul contemplates, from its eleva- 
tion of purity, the black and loathsome 
mazes of the tangled web of deceit? The 
paltry caitiff that stood before him, must 
have felt himself too much honoured, in 
attracting even indignation from one so 
far above his miserable sphere. With 
such feelings, and such a voice, it was im- 
possible that the rebuke be uttered should 
not have been an eloquent rebuke. But 
even the language in which the rebuke 
was clothed, would have been enough, of 
itself alone, to beat into atoms the last lin- 
gering reed of self-complacency, op which 
detected meanness might have endeavour- 
ed to prop up the bour and agony of its 
humiliation. Mens esi id quod facit diser- 
fum ; and whatever harrowing words the 
haughtiness of insulted virtue, the scorn of 
honour, the coldness of disdain, the bitter- 
ness of pity might supply, came ready as 
flashes from a barsting thunder cloud, to 
scatter ten-fold dismay upon this poor 
wretch, and make his flesh and bis spirit 
ereep chill within him like a bruised ad- 
der. His coward eye was fascinated by 
the glance that killed him, and he curst not 
jook for a moment from the face of his 
chastiser. He did took for a moment; 
at one terrible word he looked wildly 
round, asif to seek for some whisper of pro- 
tection, or some den of shelter. But he 
found none. And even after the rebuke 
was atan end, he stood like the statue of 
Fear, frozen inthe same attitude of im- 
moveable desertedness. 

‘* AsI came away through the crowd, I 
heard a pale, anxious looking old man, 
who, I doubt not, had a cause in Court, 
whisper to himself—* God be thanked— 
there’s one true GENTLEMAN at the head of 
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‘IT was ushered into a reom decently 
crowded with very well-drest people, ang 
not having any suspicion that much amuse 
ment was likely to be had, I privately jn. 
tended to make my bow to Mrs. —,andre. 
tire as soon as possible—for I had left a very 
snug party over their claret at my frieng 
W ‘sand certainly thought I coulg 
spend the rest of the evening more agree. 
ably with them, than at any such rout as [ 
had yet met with in Edinburgh. F hag 
not been long in the room, however, whey 
I heard Mr. Jeffrey announced, and as | 
had not seen him for some time, I reso). 
ved to stay, and, if possible, enjoy a little 
of his conversation in some corner— 
When he entered, I confess ] was a good 
deal struck with the different figure be 
made from what I had seen at C 
C———k. Instead of the slovenly set. 
out which be then sported—the green 
jacket, black neckeloth, and grey panta- 
loons—-I have seldom seen a man more 
nice in his exterior than Mr. Jeffrey now 
seemed to be. His tittle person looked 
very neat in the way he had now adorned 
it. He hada very well cut blue coat—ey- 
idently not after the design of any Edin- 
burgh artist—light kerseymere breeches, 
and ribbed silk stockings—a pair of ele- 
gant bucklese—w hite kid gloves, and a tri- 
colour watch ribbon. He held his hat un- 
der his arm in a very degagée manner— 
and altogether be was certainly one of the 
last men in the assembly, whom a stranger 
would have guessed to be either a great 
Jawyer ora great reviewer. In short, he 
was more of a Dandy than any great au- 
thor I ever saw—always excepting Tom 
Moore and David Williams. 

‘“ Immediately after him, Dr. Brown 
came into the room, equipped in an equal: 
ly fashionable, though not quite so splen- 
did manner, and smiling on all around 
with the same mild, gentle air, which [ hac 
observed on his entrance to his lecture: 
room. Close upon his heels followee 
Professor Lesslie, with a large moss-rose 
on his bosom. The Professor made h!: 
obeisance to one or two ladies that stoo” 
near him, and then fixing himself close by 
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them all.”—pp. 219—221. the fire-place, assumed an aspect of blank 
abstraetion, which Jasted for many min- 


utes without the least alteration. The 
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thing of the Scottish character in one 
of its most engaging aspects—the 
frankness and warmth of feeling in 
the family circle, so delightful to the 
traveller in that country. Such 
scenes, we suspect, have no great 
charm for the author. leis evident- 
ly much better pleased with descrip- 
tions like the following, of a fashiou- 
able literary conversatione, adiitting 
a shght dash of the ridiculous. 


expression of his massy features and large 
grey eyes, rolling about while he stood in 
this attitude, was so solemn, that nothin: 
eould have formed a more amusing col: 
trast to the light and smiling physiogno 
mies of the less contemplative persons 4 
round him. I saw that Mr. Jeffrey was eye 
ing bim all the while with a very quizica’ 
air, and indeed heard him whisper some: 
thing about heat, to Lady ———, with 
whom he was conversing, whieh I fear 
cculd bave been nothing more innocen: 
than some sarcasm against the ruminating 
philosopher. For my part, 1 now perce!’ 
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ed plainly, that I was 8 Faw of no or- 
dinary character, ana, rubbing my specta- 
cles, prepared to make the best use of my 
time. . : 

« While I was studying very attentively 
‘he fine hemispherical developement of the 
organ of Casuality, in the superior part of 
Mr Lesslie’s head, 1 heard the name of 
the Earl of Buchan, travelling up the stair- 
ease, from the mouth of one lackey to 
‘hat of another, and looked round with 
-ome curiosity to see the brother of the 
celebrated Chancellor Erskine. His lord- 
chip came into the room with a quick and 
jurried step, Which one would not have 
expected from the venerable appearance 
of his white hairs—the finest white hairs 
py the way, f ever saw, and curling in 
peautiful ringlets all down his shoulders. 
i could easily trace a strong family resem- 
hlauce to his brother, although the Earl 
has much the advantage, in so far as mere 
heauty of lineament is concerned. I do 
not remember to have seen a more exquis- 
ite old head, and think it is no wonder 
‘hat so many portraits have been painted 
of him by the artists of Edinburgh. The 
feetures are all perfect; but the greatest 
ieauty is in his clear blue eyes, which are 
chased in his head in away that might 
‘each something to the best sculptor in the 
world. Neither is there any want of ex- 
pression in these fine features; although, 
indeed, they are very far from conveying 
any thing like the same ideas of power 
and penetration, which fall from the 
overhanging shaggy eye brows of his 
brother. The person of the old Earl is 
also very good ; his legs, in particular, are 
well shaped, and wonderfully muscular in 
their appearance, considering their length 
of service. 

“Heran up immediately to professor Less- 
lie, with whom he seemed to be on terms 
of infinite fimiliarity, amd began to talk 
about the new plan for a Grand National 
Mouument in Scotland, in honour of the 
conclusion of the late war. ‘My dear Pro- 
lessor,’ said he, ‘ you must really subscribe 
—your name, you know, merely your 
name. As the Duke of Sussex says to my- 
self ina letter [received from his Royal 
Highness only this morning, upon this ve- 
ry subject—Lady B ’s nephew is aid- 
de-camp to his Royal Highness, and he is 
particularly kind and attentive on my ac- 
count—-His Royal Highness says, he has 
just taken the liberty (he does me too 
much honour) to put me down as one of 
the committee. My dear Lord B——-, are 
iis Royal Highness’s words, we positively 
“ant go on without you—you must give 
4s your name—Now do, Professor, do give 
us your bame.’ And then, without look- 
ng or waiting for the worthy professor's 
reply, his lordship passed across the room 
ne Mr. Jeffrey, and seizing him by the but- 
‘On, and whisperiug close into bis ear, be- 
3@n making the very same request (for I 
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conld catch the words “ Duke of Susses,’’) 
in, I doubt not, the same phrase. But he 
stopped not forthe reply of Mr. Jeffrey 
any more than for that of Professor Less- 
lie; and after looking round the room for 
asingle moment, he vanished through a 
folding-door into an inner apartment, 
where, from some preparatory screams of 
aviolin that reached my ear, I had no 
doubt there was about to be an interlude 
of concert, to break the intense serious- 
ness of thought, supposed to be insepara- 
ble from the keen iutellectual collisions of 
a conversazione. 

‘On looking into the room which had 
just received Lord Buchan, I observed him 
to take his place among a row of musical 
cognoscenti, male and female, who al- 
ready occupied a set of chairs disposed 
formally all around the centre of enchant- 
ment. By aud bye, a young lady began 
thumping on the piano-forte, and [ guess- 
ed, from the exquisite accompaniment of 
Mr. Yaniewicz, that it was her design to 
treat as with some beautiful airs in the 
Don Giovanni of Mozart. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more utterly distressing, 
than the mode in which the whole of her 
performance murdered that divine mas- 
ter-piece, unless, indeed, it might be the 
nauseous sing-song of compliments, which 
ihe ignorance or the politeness of the au- 
dience thundered out upon its conclu- 
sion. 

‘“« After this blessed consummation had 
restored to us the free use of our limbs and 
tongues, (I say free—for in spite of nods, 
and whispers of rebuke, administered by 
some of the Dowagers,, our silence had 
never been much more complete than the 
music merited,) I joined a small party, 
which had gradually clustered around Mr 
Jeffrey, and soon found that the redoubta- 
ble critic had been so unfortunate as to 
fall into an ambush laid to entrap him by 
a skilful party of blue-stocking ¢irailleures. 
There he was pinioned up agatust the wall, 
and listening, witha greater expression of 
misery than [ should have supposed to be 
compatible with his Pococuraute disposi- 
tion, tothe hints of one, the remarks of 
another, the suggestion of a third, the re- 
buke ot a fourth, the dissertation of a fifth, 
and last, not least, in this cruel catalogue 
ofinflictions, to the questions of a sixth — 
‘Well now, Mr Jeffrey, don't you agree 
with ine, in being decidedly ot opinion, 
that Mr. Scott is the true author of the 
Tales of my Landlord: ‘They're so 
like Mr. Scett, some of the stories—one 
could almost believe one heard him tell- 
ing them. Could not you do the same, 
Mr. Jetfrey ?’-—The shrug ot ineffable de- 
rision which Mr. Jeffrey vainly endeav- 
oured to keep down, in making some in- 
audible reply of two syllables to this, did 
not a whit dismay another, who torthwith 
began to ply him with query upon query, 
about the conduct of Lord Byron in de- 
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serting his wife—and whether, or not, he 
(Mr. J ,) considered it likely that Lord 
Byron had had himself, (Lord Byron,) 
in his eye, in drawing the character of the 
Caorsair—‘ and oh, now, Mr. Jetirey, don’t 
you think Gulnare so romantic a name ? 
I wish | bad been christened Gulnare.— 
Can people change their names, Mr. Jef- 
frey, without an estate ?’-—“ Why, yes, 
ma‘'am, replied the critic—after a most 
malicious pause, ‘by being married.’— 
** * * ¢Mr. Jeffrey,’ exclaimed a fierce- 
looking damsel with a mop head—‘[ in- 
sist upon bearing if you have read Peter 
Bell—will you ever be convinced ? Shall 
I ever be able to persuade you? Can you 
deny the beauty of the white sapling—‘ as 
white as cream ? Can you be blind to 
the pathetic incident of the poor ass kneel- 
ing under the blows of the cruel, hard- 
hearted, odious Peter? Can you be blind 
to the charm of the boat ?’ 

‘“ Why—oh—the laker has made a good 
deal of his tub—* Twin sister to the Cres- 
cent-Moon.’ 

‘Ah !—-naughty man, you are incorrigi- 
ble—TUl go speak to Mr. Wilson.’ 

“] looked round,and saw Mr. Wilson. 
He had a little book of fishing flies in his 
hand, and was loudly and sonorously ex- 
plaining the beauty of a bit of grizzled 
hackle on the wings of one of them to Mr. 
McKenzie. My venerable friend seemed 
to be listening with the deepest interest to 
what he said, but the young lady broke in 
upon their couversation with the utmost 
intrepidity. [could just hear enough of 
what passed, to be satisfied, that the broth- 
er poet made as light of the matter as the 
adverse critic. 1 suspect, that from the 
cruelty of Peter Bell’s bludgeon, she made 
a transition to the cruelty of killing poor 
innocent trouts ; but before that subject 
had time to be adequately discussed, sup- 
per was announced, and I descended close 
behind Mr. Jeffrey, who hada lady upon 
each arm, one all the way down discussing 
the Bank Restriction Bill, and the other 
displaying equal eloquence in praise of 
‘that delightful—that luminous article in 
the last number upon the Corn Laws.’ ’*— 
pp. 154—158. 


We must here conclude our notice 
of this work, with a few hasty re- 
marks on its moral tendency. ‘The 
author evidently considers himself as 
ranged on the side of christianity. — 
fle condemns the malignity and irre- 
ligion of the Edinburgh Review, with 
an energy of language which does 
him honour; especially when we 
consider the prevailing laxity of prin- 


ciple, in the literary circles of Eqip. 
burgh. But, unfortunately, his view, 
of religion are undefined and wayey. 
ing. What shall we think of the mar 
who bestows equal applause on the 
soft sentimentalism of Alison, in which 
not one trace of the gospel can be 
found, and the deep-toned energy oj 
Chalmers, which “ pierces to the dj. 
viding asunder” the closest recesse. 
of guilt? With such a man the chris. 
tian religion is but a name; a mere 
appendage of a more civilized stat. 
of society, useful in adding its 
weighty sanctions to the moral code. 
and theretore eutitled to respect, bu: 
without one particle of authority ovey 
the understanding or the heart. Mul. 
titudes of such men we have, eSpe- 
cially in one part of our country, who 
reject with scorn the appellation o; 
infidel, who found churches to the 
one Jehovah, and propagate thei 
want of faith with the most eager 
zeal, while they refuse their homage 
to Him whom all the angels are com- 
manded to worship, make his blood 
of no effect as an expiation for sin, 
contemn the influences, and deny the 
existence of his Holy Spirit, and re- 
duce the gospel of his grace to a mer 
code of moral precepts. 

In addition to his real ignorance 
of all distinctions in religion, the au- 
thour has rendered himself doubly dis- 
gusting, by assuining the pretended 
character of ‘a fine dashing fellow,’ 
who descants with rapture on “a glo- 
rious dish of turbot,” French sauces, 
and Glasgow punch ; is carried home 
drunk from a public dinner, and re- 
gales us with a description of the con- 
sequent agonies of head-ache, colick, 
and gout. If such a combination ¢! 
strong native talents, keenness of re 
mark, and masterly powers of (e- 
scription, withthe most debasing sel 
suality, has any resemblance to the 
fashionable Mterafi of Edinburgh, 0 
is suited to their taste, much as We 
admire their abilities, we must say 
“ farthest from them is best.” 
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In the press and will soon appear, A 
Compendium of Physiological and 
Systematic Botany, with plates, by 
George Sumner, M. D.—A work on 
she Statistics of Italy, composed from 
very ample original materials, collected 
1 the years 1818 and 1819, in that 
eountry, will soon appear.—A transla- 
‘ion of the entire work of the Meécan- 
ique Céleste, of de la Place, with a co- 
jous commentary, has been complet- 
ed by the Hon. N. Bowditch. 


It is stated in a Boston paper, that 
“the following Greek Manuscripts 
were bought by Professor Everett, in 
Constantinople, in the month of June 
last, of a Greek Prince in that city, and 
have just arrived in the London Pack- 
et, fram London, whither they were 
sent from Constantinople. 

1. A quarto manuscript, containing 
sixteen discourses of St. Gregory Na- 
zianzen. OF the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century. 

2, A large quarto manuscript Evan- 
zelistary : that is, the four Gospels ar- 
ranged in Lessons, as they are read in 
ihe Greek church. A great part of this 
Ms. is of the thirteenth century ; but 
some portions, written to supply the 
place of lost leaves, are much more re- 
cenf, 

3. An Evangelistary and Apostolos, 

hatis, the whole New-Testament di- 
vided into lessons as read in the Greek 
‘hureh, This manuscript is in two 
quarto volumes, beautifully written— 
ine rubrics and titles in gold letters. 
This manuseript has never been exam- 
wed for any edition of the New-Testa- 
ment. The celebrated text, A. ts xx. 
+5, Stands ir it, “*The Church of the 
Lord and God,” &e. The text 1 John 
y. 7, is Wanting in this, as in all the oth- 
er ancient Greek manuscripts. This 
Manuscript is probably of the twelfth 
century. 
* A quarto manuscript, containing 
he Psalter, beautifully written and 
reserved. It also contains the expli- 
fation of the titles of the Psalms by 
Psellus, and a Menologia or Greek 
Missal, with astronomical tables and 
diagrams for finding Easter. It is of 
rhe thirteenth century. 

a A fragment, containing a few 
“aves of large quarto size, of great an- 
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tiquity. It is written in Uncial or cap- 
ital letters, and 1s perhaps of the eighth 
or ninth century. It contains portions 
of the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
John. 

6. A very neat and well written 
quarto manuscript, containing — the 
Chronicle of Michael Glycas, a Sicil- 
lian of the twelfth century. This 
Chronicle comprises the history of the 
world from the creation to the death 
of Alexius Comnenus, in 1118. It was 
first published by Leunclavius, in 1572, 
from a very incorrect manuscript. It 
forms the ninth volume of the Byzan- 
tines, in the Venetian edition. This 
manuscript is of the twelfth century, 
and furnishes the correction of num- 
berless errours in that made us by Le- 
unclavius. 

All these manuscripts are on parch- 
ment, and with the exception of No. 2, 
in fine preservation. They are the on- 
ly Greek nanuscripts of any antiquity, 
of which we have heard, in our couh- 
try.” 


The celebrated traveller Belzoni has 
arrived in London, after an absence of 
ten years, five of which be has empltoy- 
ed in researches among the antiquities 
of Egypt and Nubia. The sarcopha- 
gus of alabaster discovered by him, 
and of which notice has been taken in 
a former number, is deposited in the 
hands of the British Consul in Alexan- 
dria, and will be sent to England along 
with the obelisk, twenty-two feet long, 
taken from Phila, above the first cata- 
ract of the Nile. 


Cicero de Republica.—For the pur- 
pose of saving the expense of parch- 
ment, the monks erased the writing of 
existing manuscripts, and gave the 
world their own trivial compositions. 

he original is not unfreguently how- 
ever faintly visible. Angelo Mai has, 
under the patronage of the Pope, dis- 
covered in the Library of the Vatican 
the work of Cicero de Republica. This 
work is in a manuscript of three hun- 
dred pages of two columns, written in 
magnificent wnetal letters, and is near- 
ly entire. ‘One MS. had been known 
to exist in England, but was destroyed 
by fire at Canterbury. No portion of 
this great work had been in the pos- 
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session of the world, except a few frag- 
ments preserved as uotations in Saint 
Augustine, Lactantius, and a few oth- 
ers, and the aggregate of all these scat- 
tered portions did not amount to more 


able Persian, Arabic, and Turkish map. 
uscripts have been purchased in France 
for the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at St. Petersburgh. They were ¢oj. 
lected by M. Rousseau, formerly 
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than eight pages in Ernesti’s edition.’ 


Cenotaph to Princess Charlotte.—A 
cenotaph is to be erected to the mem- 
ory of this Princess, and will ‘ consist 
of a group of nine figures, larger than 
the life, sculptured in Parian marble, 
from the designs and under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Wyatt. 
the subscription was £12,000. 


Russia.—Nearty five hundred valu- 


The amount of 


French Consul-General at Bagdat. 


Egypt —It is said that a mercantile 
communication has been formed from 
Bengal to Suez, and thence to Cairo 
and Alexandria ; and hopes are cher- 
ished that the ancient canal of the Pto- 
lemies will be so restored that a navi- 
gable communication may be enjoyed 
between the Arabian Gulph and _ the 
Mediterranean. 





List of New Publications. 


THEOLOGY, 


A Sermon delivered before the Leg- 
islature of the State of Connecticut, at 
their annual election at New-Haven, 
May 3d, 1820; by Elisha Cushman, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church in Hart- 
ford. 

Letters to Unitarians, occasioned by 
the Sermon of the Rev. Wm. E. Chan- 
ning, at the ordination of the Rev. Ja- 
red Sparks ; by Leonard Woods, D. D. 
Abbot Professor of Christian Theolo- 
gy in the Theological Seminary, An- 

over. 

A Sermon on the Love of Populari- 
ty, delivered Feb. 23d, 1820, at the In- 
stallation of the Rev. Warren Fay, as 
Pastor of the First Congregationai 
Church and Society in Charlestown, 
by Leonard Woods, D. D. 

Memotrs of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of A- 
merica ; by William White, D. D. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church inthe Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 8vo. Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Sketches of Travels in Sicily, Italy, 


and France, in a series of Letters, ad- 
dressed to a friend in the United States: 
by John James. 

Travels through the Western Coun- 
try, in the Summer of 1816, including 
notices on the Natural History, To- 
pography, Aotiquities, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Manufactures ; with 
a Map of the Wabash Country, now 
settling ; by David Thomas. 12mo. 
Auburn, N. Y. 

An Appeal to the Government and 
Congress of the United States against 
the depredations committed by Amer- 
ican privateers on the Commerce of 
Nations at peace with us; by an Amer- 
ican Citizen. 

Vindication of the measures of the 
President and his Commanding Gene- 
rals in the commencement and termi- 
nation of the Seminole War: [by Judge 
Overton of Tennessee.] Washington. 

Historical Sketches of the principles 
and maxims of American Jurispru- 
dence, in contrast with the doctrines 
of the English Common Law on the 
subject of Crimes and Punishments: 
vo. Steubenville, Ohio. 
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Veligious Yntelligence. 


ARKANSAW MISSION. 


Leiter from Messrs. Finney and Wash- 
burn to the Rev. Dr. Worcester. 
Exxuiot, Choctaw Nation, Jan.12, 1220. 

Rev. anp Dear Sir, 
It is with the greatest pleasure, that 
we are enabled to address you from 


the consecrated ground of your second 
establishment among the aborigines ©! 
our country. ‘T'o be able to rest io the 
society of the dear missionaries al El. 
liot, and thus repose in the bosom 0! 
christian friendship in this wilderness 
is like cold water to the thirsty SoU’. 
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after our long and toilsome journey 
fom the East and North. 

On the 30th of August, after some 
unexpected delays, brother and sister 
Finuey, and sister Minerva Washburn, 
left Randolph, Ver. and on the 13th of 
September arrived at Rockaway, N.J. 
the residence of Mr. Abijah Conger, 
and others destined to the mission at 
Brainerd. No incidents worthy of 
communication occurred in the jour- 
ney thus far, except the continual good- 
ness of our Heavenly Father making: 
our way pleasant and prosperous, and 
giving us a safe arrival at the end of our 
first stage. , 

On arriving at Roekaway, brother 
Finney found three of the children of 
brother Vail dangerously sick, which 
retarded the preparation of the com- 
pany, and caused a delay of nearly 
three weeks. ‘Two of the sick children 
were removed by death ; and on the 
18th buried in the same grave. The 
event Was met with calm resignation 
hy the afflicted parents, and the graces 
of the humble christian shone in this 
severe trial of their faith 

After waiting more than a week lon- 
ger, fur the recovery of brother Vail’s 
remaining sick child, it was judged ad- 
visable to leave him in the care of 
friends, and journey without him. This 
must have been a great addition to the 
trial of brother and sister Vail; but it 
was borne with apparent cheerfulness 
for the cause of Christ. We feel it a 
duty, as well as a pleasure, to record 
the lively interest taken in the missions 
of the Board, and the kind and benev- 
oleat attention paid to brother Finney 


and family, by Col. Joseph Jackson, of 


Rockaway, while they were detained 
in that place. 

On the 30th of September, brother 
Finney and family left Rockaway, in 
company with Mr. Abijah Conger, Mr. 
John Vail, Mr. John Talmadge, and 
their families. The first Sabbath after 
leaving New-Jersey was spent in Phil- 
adelphia. The christian people of that 
city, and particularly those of the 
Northern Liberties in the Rev. Mr. 
Patterson’s society, took a deep inter- 
estin the missions, and showed many 
Kindnesses, which greatly endeared 
them to our hearts. We would also 
mention the same things of the people 
in Wilmington, Del. 

[At the seat of government, where 
they arrived Oct. 9th, Messrs. F. and 
W. with their brethren, experienced 





the friendship of T. L. M’Kenney, Esq. 
the superintendent of Indian trade, 
who is deeply interested in all the be- 
nevolent plans for the improvement of 
the Indians. He gave them letters to 
the governour of the Arkansaw Terri- 
tory, and to various agents of the Uni- 
ted States.—Pan.] 

At Alexandria sister Vail was attack- 
ed with a bilious complaint, which for 
atime prevented her journeying. I¢ 
was thought advisable, that the whole 
company should not be detained on 
expense. Brother and sister Vail were 
left in that place with the small wag- 
ron for their convenience, while the 
rest of the company proceeded on the 
way. Ina short time, however, she 
was mercifully restored, and they re- 
sumed their journey. They rejoined 
the company soon after passing Char- 
lottesville, about a hundred and forty 
miles from Alexandria. 

While passing through Virginia, the 
company had the misfortune to lose 
two of their best horses; one belong- 
ing to brother Finney, the death of 
which could be referred to no assigna- 
ble cause: The other, belonging to 
brother Conger, died, as was supposed, 
by eating too much wheat, given him 
without the Knowledge of the brethren 
atthetime. After this, nothing oecur- 
red requiring particular remark, till we 
were about entering the territory for 
merly belonging to the Cherokees.— 
Between Washington, (Ten.) and the 
old Cherokee line, brother Finney and 
company heard that brother Washburn 
and Milo Hoyt were on the way to 
meetthem, but that they had taken a 
different route, and of course had gone 
by. Onthe day following, however, 
at Mr. Brown’s, a half-breed Cherokee, 
we had the satisfaction of meeting and 
embracing each other, after a year’s 
separation at the two extremes of the 
United States. Having taken some 
rest and refreshment, and recounted 
some of our wanderings and toils, we 
proceeded on our way, hoping to arrive 
the same day at Brainerd—that inter- 
esting spot, consecrated by the prayers 
and charities of thousands to Zion’s 
King: but on account of the rough- 
ness of the way after crossing the old 
line, and the time spent in getting all 
the waggons over the Tennessee, night 


came upon us while on the banks of 


the river, where we rested comforta- 
bly on the floor of an open log cabin 
till! the next morning. Through the 
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loving kindness of our covenant God, 
after journeying—a part of the compa- 
ny two weeks from Vermont to New- 
Jersey, and the most of us six weeks 
from New-Jersey, we all arrived at 
Brainerd, in health and safety, on 
Thursday, Nov. 11th, much less fa- 
tigued than was reasonably expected. 
Through the whole journey the Lord 
smiled upon us, and made the way 
prosperous. ‘There was no excessive 
heat or cold. No distressing accident 
befel any of the company. No sick- 
vess, except the short illness of sister 
Vail, and very slight complaints in oth- 
ers, Was experienced. The roads a 
great part of the way were good ; not 
an hour’s hindrance was occasioned by 
rain or bad weather. In all the coun- 
try we passed, south of New-York, a 
drought, which in some places was se- 
vere, had been experienced during the 
summer. This, while it raised the 
price of provisions, and especially food 
tor horses, made the roads dry and 
hard, and rendered the travelling more 
expeditious. 

Brother and sister Washburn left 
Georgia on the 18ti of October, and 
reached Brainerd on the 22d. An ac- 
count of their journey thus far has been 
previously communicated. We all 
meta very cordial weleome and an af- 
tectionate reception from the dear mis- 
sionaries at Brainerd; but the time 
was short in which we enjoyed their 
society. On account of their want of 
help, brother Washburn had acted as a 
member of their mission family, en- 
deavouring to assist them in the vari- 
ous departments of their work, till the 
arrival of brother Finuey and the com- 
pany. Consequently no arrangements 
could be made for our particular en- 
terprise. Aiter brother Finney arriv- 
ed, and brother Washburn was reliev- 
ed by other help, we began without 
delay to make preparations for pursu- 
ing our journey. We visited Mr. 
Charles R. Hicks at Fortville, father 
aud mother Gambold at Springplace, 
and Col. R. J. Meigs, Agent for the 

hese interviews 
were for acquaintance, and obtaining 
letters for the benefit of Gur mission, 
We were highly pleased with this 
christian chief, aud those devoted mis- 
sionaries of our Lord. "The latter, af- 
ter labouring a long time, as they had 
inclined to imagine, almost in vain and 
alone, have been made to rejoice, dur- 
‘ng the last summer, by some mercy 


’ 


Cherokee Nation. 
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drops from above, and by the encour. 
agement of more missionaries from the 
United Brethren. Col. Meigs receiy. 
ed us kindly—expressed his joy in the 
prospect of good to the emigrant Cher- 
okees, and gave us, as did Mr. Hicks 
also, letters to the Agent, to the chiefs, 
and others in the Arkansaw territory, 
We received letters also to chiefs, prin. 
cipal men, and others, on the Arkan. 
saw, from David Brown, an interesting 
young man in the school at Brainerd, 
He is brother to Catharine Brown, and 
to one of the chiefs of the emigrant 
Cherokees, and has spent about two 
years in the Arkansaw country. He 
appears thoroughly convinced of his 
lost estate, his need of a Saviour, and 
of the excellence of the christian reli- 
gion. He is anxious for the improve- 
ment of his nation ; and, in his letters 
to his brother and others west of the 
Mississippi, expresses himself feelingly 
and decidedly in favour of the schvo! 
and mission at Brainerd—of our ex- 
tended mission, and of the Gospel oi 
Christ. May the Lord renew his 
heart, and make him a herald of mercy 
to his people. 

We should be pleased to mention 
some interesting facts which transpired 
while we were at Brainerd ; but they 
will probably be communicated in the 
journal of that mission. We would 
only remark, that the pleasure we ex- 
perienced during one hour spent in 
hearing the dear children, but recently 
called from the surrounding forest, sing 
the songs of Zion, answer questions on 
religious subjects, and in conversation 
with one of the natives, (father of the 
boy named Jeremiah Evarts,) amply 
compensated us for our whole journey 
from New-England. During the twe 
and a half weeks spent in the Chero- 
kee Nation, after brother Finney’s ar- 
rival, we rode about two hundred and 
fifty miles, preached six times at Brain 
erd and elsewhere, wrote letters, vis! 
ted some of the natives, and made pre- 
parations for journeying to Elliot. — 

Qn the 30/1 of November, all things 
being in readivess for our departure, 
the children and members of the mis- 
sion family assembled in the front p! 
azza of the mission house, and afte) 
joining in prayer and praise, probably 
for the last time in this world, we ex 
changed the painful parting salutation, 
and commenced our journey from that 
place for the dark wilderness. 

On account of the exceeding rougl 
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ness of the way, we advanced very 
slowly. Our route, for the first half 
of the journey, was through a part of 
» Cherokee country, West-'Tennes- 
see, a part of Alabama, to the military 
ferry, about twelve miles above Col- 
brts ferry. Between Brainerd and 
the fuot of the Muscle Shoals, we cros- 
ced the Tennessee four times, several 
large creeks without bridges or ferries, 
and also the Cumberland mountain ; 
which, both in the ascent and descent, 
is very steep and rocky. Much of this 
part of the way, especially from Brain- 
erd to Winchester, (Ten.) was very 
rough and broken for waggons. How- 
ever, the Lord being our helper, we 
were preserved in safety, and brought 
io the ferry, where we crossed the riv- 
er the Jast time. 

On the 13th of December, about 
three miles after leaving the ferry, we 
passed the last settlement of whites 
aud soon entered the country of the 
Chickasaws. Before this, we had sev- 
eral rains, and repeatedly afterwards, 
which filled the creeks and swamps 
wih water, anda great part of the 
path with the mire of clay. Between 
the river where we crossed it and the 
Chickasaw Agency, a distance of about 
one hundred and twenty miles, these 
swamps and creeks are numerous ; 
aud, in the rainy season, as when we 
were in them, almost impassable. The 
creeks are without ferries, and general- 
ly without bridges. As they were ofa 
muddy hue, we could ascertain their 
depth and the obstacles in them only 
vy attempts to ford them. Hence we 
Were sometimes almost buried in wa- 
ler, and our baggage much wet. In 
one instance, while in the deepest part 
of the creek, the large waggon, which 
Went in first, and which had in it sisters 
Washburn and Finney with their babes, 
Was slupped by logs lying unseen in 
ihe water to the height of the axletree. 
We were obliged to carry out the wo- 
men and children in our arms, and 
work an hour in the water waist high, 
While the weather was cold and rainy. 

In passing through the Chickasaw 
Nation, we had a swamp to every creek, 
anda creek every few miles. These 
*Watmps are mostly of a clayey consis- 
tence; and if travelled in the rainy sea- 
son, the path soon beeomes mire, very 
deep and adhesive. Our Wageons and 
Horses frequently sunk in up to the bo- 
dy, and in several instances so firnaly. 
‘S to become immovable without a 


th 


change of circumstances. In such ca- 
ses, we were compelled to unharness 
the horses to extricate them from the 
mire ; next to unlade the waggons, pry 
them up with fevers, and roll them by 
hand to a place where the horses could 
stand. Instances of this kind doubtless 
would have been multiplied, had not 
the horses, with which we were fur- 
nished, been the best for such labours. 
In passing the swamps and low lands, 
we frequently crossed deep sloughs, in- 
to which the waggons fell perpendicu- 
larly nearly three feet, and must rise 
in like manner, while the surface of the 
mire much resembled the surrounding 
ground. In passing one of those pla- 
ces, biother Finney’s hat was brushed 
from his head, and carried down by the 
wheels too far to be found again ; and 
that ina place where another was not 
to be obtained. However, a handker- 
chief tied round his head very well sup- 
plied its place, according to the custom 
of the country. We were then near 
the Chickasaw Agency, where we ar- 
rived on the 22d of December. 

Hitherto we had resorted to no arm 
of flesh for aid. But while there, ru- 
minating upon difficulties we had sur- 
mounted, and anticipating those to 
come, our hearts were rejoiced by a 
letter from brother Jewell, informing 
us, that the bearer, a Mr. Ward, had 
come to our assistance. Never was 
aid more seasonable, nor, as subse- 
quent experience taught us, more evi- 
dently providentiai. 

After leaving the Chickasaw Agen- 
cy. we continued somewhat more than 
forty miles further en the Natchez 
track, which is nearly thirty miles fur- 
ther than where brother Kingsbury and 
Wiiliams left the public road. This 
brought us to Capt. David Folsom’s, in 
the Choctaw nation, disiant from this 
place about sixty miles. Before reach- 
ing this place, we had the pleasure of 
meeting brother Jewell, wlio was out 
on business ; but circumstances requir- 
ing his return immediately, we could 
not be favoured with his company and 
assistanee the remaining part of the 
way. Phe kind attention and gener- 
ous aid afforded us by Capt. Folsom, 
has been mentioned by brother Wash- 
burn to the Treasurer, Alter resting 
with him trom Saturday evening till 
"Tuesday the 27th, we left the waggon 
road to procecd by anew way thiough 
the wilderness to tiliot, where we ar- 
rived dau, 3d, 1824 
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Through this part of the way “the 
creeks and gullies with steep, and in 
some places, almost perpendicular 
banks,” mentioned by brothers Kings- 
bury and Williams, have not, we ap- 

rehend, become less numerous since 
they first came to this place. State- 
ments respecting their journey are 
equally true of ours ; that “in several 
instances we were obliged cto unload” 
in Whole or in part, “ and either draw 
the waggou across on poles by the help 
of ropes, or slide them down the 
banks.” We had also much digging 
and chopping to do, in order to make 
the way, and smaller streams passable. 
While on the way from the road, we 
had a heavy fall of rain, bail and snow, 
with no shelter but such as we obtain- 
ed by spreading some blankets on poles, 
raised at one end in form of a half roof. 
We procured in this way a shelter for 
the night, fourteen times during the last 
half of our journey from Brainerd.— 
The rain, changing into hail and ending 
with snow, fell on the 28th of Dec. the 
day after we left Capt. Folsom’s. The 
snow ir the woods fell to the depth of 
five inches, and lay oa the ground four 
or five days. The weather was exces- 
sively cold for this country. The 
ground was frozen where we had to 
dig banks, and covered with snow 
where we were obliged to build our 
fire, and construct our camp. The 
trees, brush, and canes, were loaded 
with snew, which was constantly fall- 
ing by the wind and otherwise while 
we were travelling. Thus circumstanc- 
ed, we could not but feel an anxiety 
for our women with their babes, as 
they were obliged to walk considera- 
bly, to go with their clothes wet and 
sometimes frozen, and to sleep during 
the night chiefly in the open air, and 
at times on beds wet and frozen. But 
the Lord was better to us than our 
fears, and we would keep his mercies 
in grateful remembrance. 

On the 29th we were met by broth- 
er Williams, who had come to our as- 
sistance with a hired man and boy, and 
some provisions. This help and the 
provisions, sent in the Lord’s time, 
which is always the best, were very 
seasonable and acceptable, as our 
strength had become weakness, and 
our food seanty; having at that time 
only a small quantity of frozen corn 
bread anda little meat. We had then 
advanced on our way but about twen- 
ty miles from the road which we had 
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left. After proceeding about the same 
distance further, an axletree in the 
small waggon was broken, which rep. 
dered it necessary to put all the bag. 
gage into the large one, and the wo: ey 
with their babes on horseback. Pro. 
ceeding in this manner, we all arrived 
at this place as before mentioned, on 
Jan. 3d, in health as good, or better 
than when we commenced our journey, 
though much worn down with toil and 
fatigue. 

Notwithstanding our journey has 
been long and toilsome, and our expo- 
sures and privations through the wil- 
derness many, our Father in heaven has 
indeed manifested himself a faithful 
and covenant keeping God in all our 
wearisome pilgrimage. We have lain 
on the ground repeatedly, wet and cold 
with rains and snow; we have waded 
creeks and swamps and mire ; we have 
travelled the wilderness, some part of 
it a trackless way, among people of 
barbarous tongues ; yet, in all our trials, 
He has supported us; in all our difficul- 
ties and wants, He has aided and re- 
lieved us; in all our dangers and expo- 
sures, He has preserved our wives and 
our little ones. May we feel our obli- 
gations to our Merciful Preserver and 
Benefactor, and may we receive his 
continual goodness as an incitement to 
future trust in Him, and to active obe- 
dience in his service. 

The plan of procedure, which we 
shall adopt in what pertains to the re- 
mainder of our journey, the prospects 
opened to our view, the feelings with 
which we look forward to the field of 
future labour, with other particulars, 
will be communicated in a future letter. 
May we indulge the hope of an interes' 
in the prayers of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, that we may de enabled to en- 
dure what our Heavenly Father shal! 
allot us in his providence. 

With respect and submission, 

Yours, &ce. 
ALFRED FINNEY. 
Ceeuas WasHBUR*S 
Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D. ? 
Corresponding Secretary. 


PALESTINE MISSION. 
Letter from Messrs. Fisk and Parsvis 
to the Cor. Sec. of A. B. C. F. M. 
Smyrna, sta, Jan. 21, 1820. 
Rev. ano Dear Sir, 
The letter which we dated at Malta, 
containing a concise account of ot! 
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royage to that place, was, we hope, re- 
ceived in due season. On the 9th inst. 
we set sail for Smyrna, having been 
previously furnished with a letter of 
‘ntroduction to the Rev. Mr. William- 
son, and to the British Consul at Alep- 
ypu. Although we were deprived of 
the privilege which we most earnestly 
desired—a particular acquaintance with 
our missionary brethren ; yet the in- 
formation we received amply ecompen- 
sated us for our visit at Valetta. 

Besides frequent communications 
from the missionaries, we were favour- 
ed with repeated opportunities for con- 
versation with the American Consul at 
Tripoli, (Africa,) who arrived at Malta 
. few days since, and is bound to the 
United States. He has resided at Tri- 
poli seven years, and, by frequent ex- 
cursions into the neighbouring country, 
has obtained very extensive infurma- 
tion with regard to the religious and 
civil state ef society. The account he 
gave us of the Barbary states, and es- 
pecially of the northern parts of Egypt, 
was very encouraging to the friends of 
missions. We could not but indulge 
the hope, as the American character is 
much respected, and plans of benevo- 
lence encouraged, that the way is pre- 
paring for the diffusion of the blessings 
of salvation. The Consul, Mr. Jones, 
had the goodness to procure for us a 
letter of introduction to a Greek gen- 
tleman in this city, and to another at 
Scio. 

On the sixth day after leaving Mal- 
ta, we came safely to anchor in this 
harbour. Our voyage was remarka- 
bly rapid, and in every respect pleas- 
ant. Passing up the Archipelago, we 
saw, more or less distinctly, many of 
the Grecian Islands, as Cerigo, Crete, 
Zea, Andros, Scio and Mitylene.— 
Some of the Islands were richly culti- 
vated. The scenery was delightful, 
literspersed with gardens, groves of 
orange trees, plantations and beanti- 
Mu villages. Friday Jan. 14th, at one 
o'clock, beheld the continent of Asia, 
and on Saturday, at two o’clock, ter- 
minated our voyage to the city of 
Smyrna Surely goodness and mercy 
have followed us all the way. Our 
frends will unite with us in thanksgiv- 
ing and praise to our gracious preser- 
ver, and for the encouragement we 
have fo proceed inthe heavenly de- 
sign of imparting the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ our Lord to those who are 
pettshing in ignorance and sin. 


As it was late in the day when we 
came to anchor, we deferred our visit 
to the city until the beginning of the 
week. Spent the Sabbath on board 
the ship, and performed the usual ex- 
ercises of public worship. The sea- 
men listened with great seriousness to 
an address, occasioned by the sudden 
death of one of their companions. 

On Monday the. #7th, we visited 
Smyrna; were introduced to Mr. Lee, 


and received with every expression of 


cordiality and friendship. He opened 
his library, which contains a choice 
and very elegaut selection of books, 
and observed, “these are for your use 
at any time when you wish for them. 
Any assistance, which I can give you 
by credit, influence. or books, will be 
bestowed with the greatest pleasure.” 

The same day we were introduced 
to the Rev. Mr. Williamson, the Brit- 
ish ehaplain who enters Into the design 
of our mission with great interest. We 
notice this circumstance as a very en- 
couraging event. Other families have 
not been less disposed to render our 
situation as pleasant and profitable as 
possible. Dined to-day with Mr. 
Werry, the British Consul, who assur- 
ed us of his assistance, while we re- 
mained at Smyrna, of letters to respec- 
table gentlemen in Palestine, and in 
other countries if we have occasion for 
them. Mr. Werry has been consul in 
this city for twenty-four years, and his 
observations upon the climate, the cus- 
toms, and the government, are pecu- 
liarly interesting, and of great conse- 
quence to us in the prosecution of our 
researches In Asia. 

Thus far the Lord hath prospered 
us. A ray of light already dawns up- 
onour path. Everlasting praise to our 
Lord and Redeemer for his repeated 
smiles upon our feeble eflorts. May 
we be enabled to meet every affliction 
with christian boldness, and with un- 
shaken reliance upon “the great and 
precious promises.” 

We design to take a retired room, 
and to prosecute our studies without 
interruption. In the mean time, we 
may converse with a few, whose spiri- 
tual state we may hope to be instru- 
mental in improving, and may distri- 
bute Bibles and religious tracts in the 
different languages of the east. 

With gratitude for the special fa- 
vours which we have received from 
the Prudential Committee, and with 
an earnest request for a remembrance 
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in their prayers, we subscribe ourselves, 
your brethren in the Lord, 
; P. Fisk. 

L.. Parsons. 


Extracts from the Journal of the Mis- 
ston at Brainerd. 


[Continued from page 213. } 


Nov. 27.—Ata church meeting after 
preparatory lecture, John Arch, a full 
blooded Cherokee, who came to us 
last January, was examined as to his 
experimental acquaintance with the 
religion of Jesus, and being judged a 
hopeful convert, was accepted as a 
candidate for baptism. 

We hear from Springplace that they 
have lately baptized three adults, hope- 
ful converts of our red brethren, and 
that they have hopes for one or two 
more. 

Sabbath, 28. Another precious sea- 
son was granted of renewing our cov- 
enant at the table of our Lord. In 
respect to numbers of us, it was the 
first, and probably will be the jast, sea- 
son of communing together in this 
sacred ordinance. Brothers Finney 
and Washburn officiated, and it was, 
we trust, a refreshing season to us 
all. 

29. Meeting for business, Resolved, 
that the brethren destined for the Ar- 
kansaw, have liberty to take from this 
establishment certain articles mention- 
ed ina bill presented to this meeting. 
Resolved, that John Arch, together 
with David Brown, assist brother But- 
rick in the intervals of school, as in- 
terpreters for writing the Cherokee 
language. Resolved, that our meet- 
ings for business be not, in ordinary 
cases, prolonged till after 9 o’clock. 

The father of John Arch, after con- 
tinuing with usa few days, appeared 
perfectly willing to leave him with us, 
and took an affectionate leave of us all, 
to return home, about twelve days 
since. 

80. We were this day called to the 
painful duty of parting with the dear 
company, who are, by the will of God, 
to penetrate the forest, and seek a place 
to labour far to the west. Qur com- 
munion has been pleasant, and parting 
painful. But we have reason to bless 
God for the pleasant interview we have 
had, and for those delightful ties, which 
have been strengthened here, and 
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which, we trust, will bind our heart 
forever. May the good providence of 
Good protect them, and the presence of 
him who dwelt in the bush be thei; 
comfort and their stay, and the Give; 
of every good and perfect gift, grant 
them the desire of their hearts, in mak- 
ing them the happy instruments of im- 
parting the blessings of salvation to 
multitudes, who shall be their joy ang 
crown of rejoicing ia the day of the 
Lord Jesus. And, at the establishment 
now to be formed, at some unnamed 
place in that dark region, may they 
have the satisfaction of entertainin 

missionaries, destined to carry these 
glad tidings as far to the west of them, 
as they are now going west ofus. | 

Dec. 3.—We were again called to 
the pleasing duty ef opening several 
boxes containing clothing for the chil- 
dren and missionaries, furnished by 
the chitity of ou: sisters at the north. 

Sabbath, 5. Brother Conger, though 
Still feeble, was able to attend the pub- 
lie worship of God, in the little sauctu- 
ary Wich he has graciously afforded 
us in this wilderness. Brother Butrick 
who went out yesterday to attend an 
appointment ten miles south of us, re- 
turned this evening. Preaching at that 
place is once in four weeks, and broth- 
er Reece generally attends as interpre- 
ter. The attention of the people in 
that neighbourhood is not abated. Las' 
evening four came to the place of meet- 
ing on foot, a distance of ten miles, 
five of which they walked after dark, 
for ding one large creek. It being too 
dark to see any thing that was not 
white, one went before feeling out the 
path with his feet, and the others fo! 
lowed in succession, by each observing 
the blanket of his conductor. 

Brother C. is absent to preach at 
brother Hicks’. It is our intention to 
have but one appointment abroad oo 
each Sabbath, but in consequence 0! 
one appointment being postpened to 
attend the sacrament here, we had two 
this day. 

7. Brother Conger rode out abou! 
four miles, and returned without any 
apparent injury from fatigue. He hopes 
soon to be able to set out for Auguste: 
after the machinery, tools, &c. 

Mr. Andrew Ross, who, in connec 
tion with his brother, Mr. John Koss; 
has lately established a store at fort 
Armstrong, about 60 miles from Brain- 
erd, says, the people there are very 
desirous of having a school in tha 
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neighbourhood. He thinks 30 schol- 
ars might be collected, who would 
hoard at home, or in the neighbour- 
hood at their parents’ expense. We 
have had repeated applications for a 
school in that place. 

10. Rev. Messrs. Donald and An- 
derson, of the Visiting Committee, and 
the Rev. Mr. Eagleton, of Kingston, 
East-Tenn. came this evening for the 
purpose of visiting the school, and ex- 
amining the state and management of 
the general concerns of the misssion. 
Others of the committee had contem- 
plated coming, but were prevented by 
aickness and other causes. We can 
hardly expect a general attendance of 
the committee at any one time, as all, 
except one, live more than 100 miles 
distant. 

11. The three visiting brethren at- 
tended the boys’ school in the fore- 
noon. In the afternoon, Mr. Donald 

reached a preparatory lecture. 

Sabbath, 12. This we trust, was a 
precious season to usall. Mr. Ander- 
son preached the sermon before com- 
munion. The Osage boy, whom we 
eall John Osage Ross, was offered in 
baptism, as the adopted son of father 
Hoyt, and was baptised by Mr. Don- 
ald. After which the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper was administered to 
red, black, and white, the professed 
followers of Him, who by the grace of 
God, tasted death for every man. Mr. 
Eagleton preached in the evening. 

13. The visiting committee confin- 
ed their attention to the girls’ school 
during the forenoon exercises. In the 
afternoon both schools were brought 
together. In the evening, the children 
were assembled as usual for cate- 
chising, singing, &c.—the committee 
still attending their exercises. The be- 
haviour of the children was satisfacto- 
ry tous, and we believe to the com- 
mittee. We have only to regret that 
numbers of them were absent, having 
been taken away in consequence of the 
alarm of their parents on the appear- 
ance of sickness, and having not yet 
returned. Only 67, besides the ehbil- 
dren of the missionaries, were present. 

Meeting for business; the visiting 
“ommittee present by request. Broth- 
er Butrick presented in manuscript a 
Cherokee spelling book. The opin- 
‘on of thecommittee being asked, they 
decided, that it was best to have it 
printed. Whereupon, Resolved, that 
measures be taken immediately, to 
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have the spelling book printed. Re- 
solved, that Brother B. go to Knox- 
ville to superintend the printing of this 
book, and have leave to take with him 
David Brown. Resolved, that 600 
copies of the book be printed. 

Mr. Eagleton having expressed a de- 
sire to take John Arch into bis family, 
and give him the benefit of his private 
instruction, and of the academy which 
is near his door, and John being wil- 
ling to go, at the same time referring 
it entirely to our judgment, saying, he 
looked on the missionaries here as _ his 
fathers, and would follow our direc- 
tlon—it was thought best for John to 
go with Mr. Eagleton for the present. 

14. The committee took an affec- 
tionate leave of us early this morning. 
Mr. Eagleton took Jobn with him.- 
Brother Butrick also Jeft us in their 
company for Knoxville, taking with him 
David Brown. This visithas been very 
agreeable to us, and we think will be 
productive of much good to the school. 

16. brother Conger took his depar- 
ture for Augusta, expecting the teams 
to follow him next week. It was his 
intention at first to have had the teams 
set out when he did, thinking, that by 
travelling faster than they, he could 
gain time to do the business in Augus- 
ta before their arrival. But in conse 
quence of his feeble health at this time. 
he expects to be not able to travel fast 
er than the empty teams.  Brothe: 
Reece gave us 21 bushels of corn fo: 
the benefit of the institution. It is sup 
posed he has raised this year with hn 
own hands 200 bushels more than will 
be wanted in his numerous family. 

27. Meeting for business. Resolv 
ed that we proceed immediately to e- 
rect a ware-house on the bank of the 
‘Tennessee, 24 feet long by 20, having # 
crib for corn 6 feet wide on each side, 
leaving a space of eight feet between 
them. 

28. Brother Vail went out with three 
men to cuta road to the Tennessee, 
and put up a ware-house. 

29. Our teams arrived with machine- 
ry, tocls, &c. from Augusta.—They 
brought two valuable boxes of clothing. 

80. A very considerable snow fell 
last night, and is to-day driven from 
the trees by the wind, which is cold and 
piercing. The cattle run up to us from 
the woods, lowing for their fodder ; 
and the men who went out to build 
the ware-house, have returned, leaving 
their work for mildef weather 
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S31. A very cold:day. Though 
clear, the snow does not melt on the 
south roofs of buildings. 

January 1, 1820. ‘The cold has in 
some degree abated. The snow melts 
a little on the south side of buildings, 
but it bas wasted but little, even on 
the roofs, though the day is perfectly 
clear. 

3. The nights are still very cold, 
but the days are a little warmer, and 
the snow Is becoming thin in places i in 
the open land. Brother Vail, with the 
three hired men, returned to their work 
in building the ware-house. 

4. We have corn sufficient only for 
two or three days ; have been expect- 
ing our supply according to contract, 
before the end of last month. We now 
learn that the Tennessee ts toe low for 
the heavy corn boats to run, and have 
concluded to send out to-morow, and 
endeavour to purchase a few bushels 
at some place on the Tennessee, from 
whence it can be brought in a light ca- 
noe or boat. 

5. Milo Hoyt went out after corn, 
with Instructions to proceed till he can 
get if. 

7. Brother Vailand the men re- 
turned from their work on the ware- 
house. They have put up the body 
of the building, made the shingles, and 
covered it. T he door, floor, and eribs 
are Jeft for the arrival of the corn boat, 
from which we expect to get boards 
for this part of the work. Qoly about 
20 days’ work, with the addition of a 
little help in raising, have been spent 
on this building. For ur or five days’ 

labour have cut the road to it, and we 

now expectto get our corn from the 
‘Tennessee much cheaper rand with less 
waste, than heretofore. The piace 
where we have built this house, is 
thought to be about six miles, follow- 
ing the course of the river, above Mr. 

Ross’ s ware-house, and about the same 
distance from the mission-house ; be- 
ing, aS is supposed, the nearest point at 
which we can strike the Tennessee 
from Brainerd. ‘This way to the Ten- 
nessee, Which runs In a narrow valley 

between bigh and rough hills, was not 
discovered by us until of late. We 
have hitherto suppesed there was no 
alternative, but to bring our Bappries, 
that came from the Tennessee, up the 
Chickamaugah, or over the high ridge, 
whiel, from its height and ste epness 
towards the river, may be called a 
mountain; but in this new way through 
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the valley, we find a convenient, and 
comparatively easy road. 

8. We hear nothing from Milo, or 
any corn coming to us, and were this 
morning about to send out to see if we 
could buy or borrow among our neigh- 
bours. Justas a horse was brought 
up for this purpose, a man came from 
one of our neighbours’ for the sole 
purpose of telling us, he would lend us 
corn, if ours did not arrive in season, 

9. Milo returned. On his way out, 
he engaged a man to bring us a tempo- 

rary supply of corn, which he expects 
will be at the new ware-house to-mor- 
row. He went to the contractor, whe 
told him that the water was rising. 
and he expected to be able to start the 
corn boats the ninth, which is this day. 


<= 


MISSION AT CEYLON. 

[In our Number for March, we published 
a letter from the Missionaries at Ceylon, 
under the date of July 29, 1819.—From 
their journal we give extracts of a later 
date. ] 

Aug.2. This evening the monthly con- 
cert for prayer was held in this place. In 
addition to all our own number, there 
were present the Rev. Messrs. Ward and 
Knight, of the Church Missionary Society; 
the Rev. Messrs. Squance, Osborn, Stead, 
aad Bott, Wesleyan missionaries ; and the 
Rev. Christian David. The two last men- 
tioned Wesleyans have just arrived. It 
was truly a pleasant and profitable meet. 
ing to usall. To behold ten missionaries 
from different societies, and of different 
denominations, uniting with periect cor, 
diality in the worship of God on such an 
interesting occasion, was truly a pleasant 
sight. We were all, we trust, of one heart 
and one soul. The fact that no root 0) 
bitterness has yet sprung up to trouble u: 
in this district, catis for our ter 
tude to the Author of peace and concord 
We solemnly pledged ourselves to contin 
ue to love one another, and seek for tho<¢ 
things which make for peace ; and all 
united in the sentiment, woe be to that 
missionary who shall sow the seeds 0! 
discord among brethren. 

4. About three months ago my day 
spool at this place became so ‘small, prin- 
cipally on account cf the epidemic, that ba 
thought it not worth while to employ 
teacher for so few bovs, and ac cording’ ) 
dismissed him. The people have now ¢ 
quested me to open the school agaill, 
promising to send their children. [have 
accordingly opened the school again to- 
day. 

7. Leara with great concern that broth 

t Poor is more unwell. Were it not 1 
the difficulty of leaving his station at the 
present time, we s should all unite in advi' 
ing him to take a vovage to Madras ; ! 
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she situation of his family and station will 

‘obably prevent. 
ar Brother Poor is here to-day. He is 
better in health at present ; but whether 
permanently so or not, it is difficult to 
‘udge. Brother Richards appears to be 
recovering ina considerable degree from 
the ill turn which he had a few weeks since. 
The continuance of his life for many 
months we consider quite uncertain. Still, 
we see no prospect of immediate dissolu- 
jon. His cough is not severe, nor very 
‘roublesome ; he has a good appetite, and 
sleeps well. He is able to walk about the 
house for afew minutes at a time, and to 
rake his accustomed exercise morning and 
evening in @ palankeen. 

30. Lam rejoiced to find that my head 
-eryant appears more and more in earnest 
about the salvation of his soul. I am griev- 
ed also to find, that some of the boys, who 
appeared serious for atime, seem to be 
iosing their serious impressions. 

Sept. 1. Brother Poor has determined 
‘o take a shovt voyage as far as Batticaloe, 
on the south-east part of the Island, in 
vompany with Mr. and Mrs. Osborn, of the 
Wesleyan mission, who are to be station- 
ed ut that place. Batticaloe is the S. E. 
extremity of the country in which the Ta- 
mul language isspoken. It is not spoken 
so far south on the western side of the isl- 
and. ‘The vessel will probably leave Jaff- 
na on Saturday the 4th, and return in a- 
bout three weeks. 





CONNECTICUT MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

We inadvertently omitted the last 
month, to notice the Twenty-first an- 
nual narrative of this Society. As the 
narrative is noW so generally in the 
hands of our readers, as through the 
kindness of the Treasurer, we were the 
iast year enabled to present them with 
some of the most interesting facts con- 
tained in it, and as the season for the 
annual contribution will have passed 
before this goes into the hands of our 
readers, we will for the present only 
express our satisfaction at finding the 
concerns of this most valuable socie- 
'y inso flourishing a condition. During 
‘he last year their missionaries laboured 
‘n Vermont, New-York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, and Missouri.— 
Nhe Rev. Hezekiah Hull, is a mission- 
iry for the state of Louisiana. Vol- 
mes, tracts and pamphlets were dis- 

ributed by the missionaries. 

We hope soon to present our readers 
with a history of this society, from the 
pen of a gentleman distinguished for 
the deep interest which he feels im the 
prosperity of our religious and charita 
ule institutions ’ 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The fourth annivessary of this Society 
was held in the city of New-York on the 
llth instant. Mr. Boudinot, the venera. 
ble President of the society took the chair 
at 11 o’clock. The eighty-ninth Psalm 
was read by Dr. Richards, and an address 
of the President, by Dr. Romeyn. The 
follwing is an extract from the N. Y. Ad- 
vertiser. 

Since the establishment of the Society, 
there have been printed at its Depository 
and by its instrumentality, or otherwise 
obtained distribution, one hundred and sev- 
enty-three thousand, seven hundred and fifty 
two, Bibles and Testaments; there have 
been issued from the Depository during 
the past year, 41,192 Bibles and Testa- 
ments, and since the establishment of the 
Society, 97,236. Of the number issued 
during the past year, 18,637 Bibles and 
Testaments have been gratuitously dispos- 
ed of, and sent generally to auxiliaries, 
and those principally in the new states at 
the south and west. 

The number of Auxiliary Societies, offi- 
cially known and recognized by the Socie- 
iy, is two hundred and two. The othei 
various information contained in the re- 
port, will, we are persuaded, greatly in- 
terest the public when it shall be laid be- 
fore them, and carry to their hearts and 
their consciences the strongest conviction 
of the usefulness, unlimited and impartial 
benevolence of the Society. 

When the reading of the report was fin 
ished, the following resolutions were mov 
ed, seconded, and unanimously adopted, 
viz: 

On motion of John Cotton Smith, of 
Connecticut, one ol the Vice Presidents 
of the Society, seconded by Rev. Mr 
Lyell, Rector of Christ’s Church in this 
city— 

Resolved, That the report now read be 
received and adopted, and that it be pub- 


ished under the direction of the Board ot 


Managers. 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Baldwin, ot 
the Baptist Church, Boston, seconded by 
the Rev. Mr. McEwen, of New London 
Conn.— 

Resolved, That the thanks ofthis meetinz 
be given to the Board of Managers for 
their persevering attention to the busines 
of this Society. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Stansbury 
of Albany, seconded by the Rev. Di 
Beecher, of Litchfield, Conn.— 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meet 
ing be given to the Treasurer and Secre- 
taries for their unremitted and valuable 
services during the present year. 

On motion of the Hon. R. M. Sherman, 
of Connecticut, seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Griffla, of Newark, N. Jersey— 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meet- 
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ing be given to the Congregations, and In- 
dividals who have, since the last Report 
made their Pastors members for life, of 
this Society. 

Each of the gentlemen on moving and 
seconding the resolutions, addressed the 
meeting on the particular subjects to 
whic h they related, and on the great and 
interesting objects of the Society, as well 
as those ot our kindred institutions through- 
out the christian world. 

These periormances edified and delight- 
ed the audience. Rarely have we wit- 
nessed liner specimens of eloquence, or 


more powerful appeals to the hearts of 


an assembly in favour of Christian charity 
and benevoleiuce. Hoping and expecting 
to be favoured with sketches of them, we 
forbear to enlarge further on their distin. 
guished excellence of character. 


SUMMARY. 

Transylvania Massiona ry 
Kentucky paper it appears that ou Satur- 
day the 29th of April last, the Rey. Presi- 
dent Hotty, was expected to deliver an 
address to the Transylvania Missionary 
Society at theirrequest, and it is also sta- 
ted, that the funds of that society will for 
the present year, be devoted to the Mis- 
—- Establishinent at Brainerd. 

The St. George Lodge at Warren, and 
Orient Lodge at Thomaston, Maine, have 
contributed thirty dollars to the funds of 
the American Board for the purpose of 
‘translating, printing and disseminating the 
Holy Scriptures among the heathen w With- 
out note or comiment.’ 

‘Two young men are preparing for a 
mission to the Floridas. They are unde 
the patronage of the Methodist et ed y 
Society. 

A Society entitled the North West- 
ern Branch of the American Society tor 
educating pious youth for the Gospel 
Ministry, was formed at Castleton, Ver- 
mont, in the month of February last. ‘The 
donations and subscriptions received at 
the establishment of the society amounted 
to S00. The subscriptions now amount 
to about $3000, a part of which has been 
forwarded to the Treasurer. 

The tollowing gentlemen were elected 
Officers of the Society— Pi esident, Hon. 
RicHARD SKINNER.— Vice- Presidents, Hon. 
Chauncy Langdon, Hon. Charles Marsh, 
Rev. Samuel Austin, pb. p. Hon. Phny 
Moore, Gen. Abner Forbes, Hon. Wim. 
Hall, Hon. Zebulon R. Shipherd, Gen. 
Samuel Strong, Charles K. Williams, Esq. 
Titus Hutchinson, Esq. Hon. John H. 
Cotton, Hon. Joseph D. Farnsworth.— 
Joseph Burr, Esq. Vice-President for life, 
agreeably to the 7th article of the Consti- 
tution. — Directors, Rev. Joshua Bates, p. v. 
Rev. Daniel Haskell, Rev. Heman Ball, p. 
yp. Rev. Elijah Ly man, Rev. Chester 
Wright, Rev. Abraham Browuson, Rev. 
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Jonathan Nye, Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, 
Rev. William Jackson, Rev. Walter Cha. 
pin, Rev. Jedediah Bushnell, Hon. Wm. 
Slade, jr.—Secretary, Wm. Page, Esq.— 
Treasurer, tra Stewart, Esq.—Executire 
commullee, Rev. J. Bates, Rev. Thos, A. 
Merrill, Rev. Walter Chapin. 

The executive committee have held 
their first quarterly meeting, and examin- 
ed six young men whem they have receiv. 
ed as beneiliciaries. Five of these are in 
the first, and one in the third stage of edu. 
cation. Others now pursuing their studies 
will soon apply tor assistance. 

A Bible Society has been established at 
Blakely, Alabama, Auxiliary to the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 

In Northampton, Mass. the avails of sev- 

eral acres of meadow land are to be devo- 
ted to the use of Foreign Missions. 

The Hamilton Baptist Education Socie. 
ty intends sending a misstonary among the 
Oneida and Stoc kbridge Indians. The 
Oneidas already enjoy the labours of Mr 
Williams, an Episcopal Minister; and the 
Rev. Mr. Sargeant, a Presbyterian, is sta 
tioned with the Stockbridge tribe. 

A letter has been addressed by the Rev 
Theophil Blamhard, of Basil, Switzerland, 
to the corresponding Secretary of the A- 
merican Board, stating that the Christians 
of Basil had learned from ‘the British Mis- 
siouary Register, and the other Missionary 
Tracts,’ of the existence of the Missionary, 
and other religious institutions of this 
country. He states that in Basil, there 

vas established in 1516, a Missionary 
Seminary for the purpose of educating 

German and Swiss youth for missionaries 

atnong the heathen. The success of the 
institution has been signal. Several of the 
pupils have already entered the service of 
the British and Dutch Missionary Socie- 
ties, and eighteen young men are now 
members of the seminary. Mr. Blambard 
solicits in a polite and friendly inanner the 
exchange of Missionary publications, &c. 


Spanish Inquisition.—During the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and in the Pon- 
tificate of Innocent VIIL. the inquisition 
was established for the prosecution of her- 
etics. It was originally intended to take 
cognizance of only the Jews and Moors— 
but so rapidly did it extend its influence, 
that during the sway of Torquemada, the 
first Inquisitor General, it was calculated 
that 6,000 persons were burnt by his order, 
and upwards of twenty thousand {ell vic- 
tims in various other w ays. From the 
above period to the present time, it is im- 
possible to calculate the number of per- 
sons who have fallen victims to its horrid 
cruelties. The late revolutions in Spain 
have abolished the inquisition, opened the 
doors of its prisons, and set the captives 
free. ‘Lhis measure alone is a subject of 
the highest congratulation to the friends ot 
fr eedom throughout the world.—.™. ¥..d¢r 
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List of the victims of this Institution from its 
establishment in 1481, to 1808. 
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from 1481 to 1498 10220 6860 97321 
1498 to 1507 2593 896 34952 
1507to 1517 ©3564 1282 48059 
1517to 1522S: 1520.—s—s«5BHOs 1845 

1522 to 1523 324 112 4869 

1523 to 1538 250 1125 11250 

1538 to 1545 840 420 = 5460 

1546 120 60 600 
to1556 =1200 600 6000 

1556 to 1597 3690 1845 18450 

1597 to 1621 1840 920) 13848 
1621to 1665 2816 1408 103886 
1665to 1700 1728 #£864 ~~ 6912 

1700 to 1746 1564 782 11730 


1746 to 1754 10 o 170 
1754 to 1788 4 56 
1788 to 1808 i 42 


Total, 32382 13690 291450 
NV. Y. Adv. 


The letter of the Pope against Bible 
Schools, addressed to the Irish Prelates, 
lias induced one of the Archbishops to is- 
sue a circular, in conformity with the re- 
quirement of his master, while the other 
Archbishop has, in an address to his dio- 
cese, enjoined the perusal of the scrip- 
tures. 

In Daventry, (Eng.) whose population 
# ‘considerably short of 3000, the num- 
ber of subscribers to the Ladies’ Bible As- 
sociation, in the course of 1S months, was 
1059.'—* This fact,’ observes the editor of 
the Boston Recorder, ¢ displays a zeal for 
ine distribution of the Seriptures, which, 
it is believed, bas no parallel in this coun- 
try, nor in any other except England.’ 

Lhe sum of 300,000 roubles has been ap- 
propriated in Russia to the support of 
schools attached to monasteries. Of this 
sum the Emperor has already advanced 
180,000 ronbles, and declares, that it is 
his * personal wish to see schuols of truth 
Sourish. Minds are not truly enlightened, 
except by that divine light which shines in 
darkness, and which darkness cannot ex- 
‘inguish. Jesus Christ is the way, the 
truth, and the life. Education ought to 
be founded on practical christianity.’ 

The missionaries in the Society Islands, 
a letter to the secretaries of the British 
ind Foreign Bible Society, thank them for 
(he paper given them by the Society, and 
‘tate, that of 3000 copies of the Gospel of 
ot. Luke, nearly all had been distributed 
ae the- natives. They wish to print 

wm Copies ot the Gospel, and of the 
Acts of the Apostles. ‘These will soon be 
eady for the press. 

Lis common to see those who have 





been tanght to read, sitting in circles in the 
cooling shade, or in their own houses, 
teaching those who know not. Not con- 
tent merely with what they can learn at 
school, they frequently sit in circles till 
midnight, teaching each other In some 
of the Islands, where a missionary has 
never resided, the natives can read and 
write ; and many have known how to 
teach their neighbours, before their names 
were ever enrolled in the school-book. 

‘We have often witnessed and deplored 
the condition of both American and Eng- 
lish vessels that touch here ; and should be 
glad, could we havea few English Testa- 
ments to supply such vessels.’ 

Of the Gospel which was printed, the 
copies were given to the chiefs for distri- 
bution in proportion to the number of 
those who could read in their respective 
districts. ‘This pleased them much. Ev- 
ery district by this means received a few ; 
and we are now happy to say that there is 
scarcely one left unbound. Indeed it was 
remarkable with what diligence they got 
the skins of goats, dogs, &c. for the pur- 
pose of binding them themselves; and 
from the observation they had made of our 
work, they have bound them strongly and 
neatly. Never did we see such eagerness 
forthe word of God! We have more than 
6000 readers, and the number will proba- 
bly soon be doubled.’ 

In England a Society has been formed, 
called the Continental Society, the object 
of which is, by the support of missionaries, 
and the distribution of books to convey 
the light and blessings of christianity to 
the inkabitants of the continent. The 
Catholics of France and Germany, in ma- 
ny instances, receive the agents of this So- 
ciety with joy, and the hope is cherished 
that many have been made the subjects ot 
divine grace. 

The London Society for the conversion 
of the Jews, has eighty children under its 
instruction. 

The floating chapel in the Thames is at- 
tended by many sailors, whose regard for 
religious services appears to be increasing 
The congregation sometimes consists ot 
from 500 to 600. These are mostly sail- 
ors, as motives of curiosity have ceased to 
attract visitors from the city. 





DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARITA- 
BLE INSTITUTIONS. 

The Treasurer of the American Board 
of Comiunissioners for Foreign Missions, 
acknowledges the receipt of $2198 91, in 
the month of March ; and in April the re 
ceipts amounted to $2399 02. 

The Treasurer of the American Bible 
Society, acknowledges the receipt ot 
$4106 68, in the month of April. 

The Treasurer of the American Educa 


tion Society acknowledges the receipt ot 


$34] 18,in the month of April. 
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{M AY 


Ordinations and Anstallations. 


April 4th.—The Presbytery of West- 
Tennessee, ordained the Rev. Joun T. 
Hamitron, to the Gospel Ministry. 

April 29th. —The Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Griswold, admitted at Bristol, R. Lb. 
Isaac Boyue, of Boston, late resident 
graduate in the University of Cain- 
bridge, Mareus Aurenius Perry, of 
South Carolina, and Joun Wincox of 
Connecticut, to the holy order of Dea- 
cons. 

May 2d, at New-Brunswick N. J. ; 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Croes, admitted 
CLARKSON Dunn, to the holy order ef 
Deacons. 


May 10th.—The Rev. Marsuay,, 
SuepD, was ordained pastor of the 
church and socie ty in Acton, Mass, 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Greenou: gh, 

May 10th.—The Rev. CHarurs 
JENKINS, Was ordained pastor of the 
second congregational church and so- 
ciety in Greenfield, Mass. 

May 14th. —The Rev. ANDREW Big- 
ELOW, Was ordained in the University 
Chapel, Cambridge. “ He is to take 
charge for a limited period of the con- 
gregational society in Eastport.” 





Diet of Public Affairs. 


UNITED STATES. 

Coneress adjourned on the 15th 
inst. after a session distinguished for 
its length, and for the importance of 
the subjects which were brought be- 
fore it. 

Regretting as we do, the decision of 
the Missouri Question, which will ever 
remain a stigma upon our national 
character, and which is a most aggra- 
vated national sin, we rejoice that a 
iaw has been made for the more effee- 
tual abolition of the slave trade. This 
trade is henceforth to be considered as 
piracy, and punishable with death. By 
a reference to our summ: ary it will be 
seen that former laws have not pre- 
vented the purchase of slaves, by A- 
merican citizens on the coast of Afrtea. 
While many, and perhaps all who vot- 
ed for this law, did it under a convic- 
tion of duty, it may be readily seen 
that itis favourable to the interests of 
the slave-holders, as it will irerease the 
price of slaves, great numbers of whom 
will be wanted for the cultivation of the 
country west of the Mississi we. 

Our relations with 
unaltered. In consequeuce af 
olution in that country. no SUres 
were adopted to enforce the fulfilment 
of the treaty. 

The bill for establishing a new Tarif 
was lost in the Senate, and a bill for 
imposing duties on sales at auction w: 
subsequently abandoned, 


spain ‘ontint 
rie veyv- 
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An important act has passed respeci- 
ing navigation. By this act it is de 
clared, that ‘after the thirtieth day of 
September next, the ports of the Uni- 
ted States shall be closed against every 
vessel owned wholly or in part by: 
subject or subjects of his Britannic: 
Majesty, coming from any place in the 
province of Lower Canada, or frow 
New-Brunswick, Nova-Scotia, the Is!- 
ands of Newfoundland, St. Jolin’s, 
Cape Breton, or their dependencies 
the islands of Bermuda, the Baham» 
Islands, the islands called Caicos, ©: 
from any other port or place under the 
dominion of Great Britain in the West 
Indies or on the continent of America 
south of the southern boundary of the 
United States, and not included in th 
act to which this is supplementary. ’- 
The act also requires that such goods 

as are imported from the above meo- 
tiened places, (with the exception 0! 
Lower Canada,) shall be the produce 
or manufacture of the place where the 
same shall be Jaden, and that such 
eoods shall be directly imported int 
the United States. The Editor of th 
New-York Adve: tis ser observes, © 
experiment about to be tried by thi 
measure is an akon tant Bis de ep ily i 
teresting one. Much difference of opin 
ion as to its expediency exists amon, 
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t. it is nota negative course—it may 
oduce £¢ good—we think it may pro- 
duce € vil.” 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

In Great Britain and Ireland the 
spirit of disaffection to the Government 
appears to be on the} ineteate. it is 

supposed that a plan for an insurrection 
‘) Scotland and in the manfacturing 
districts of England had been organiz- 
ed. According to some accounts, no 
iss than 60,000 persons in Scotland 
pad abandoned labour and determined 
to resist the co instituted authorities. In 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow and 
Paisley, the rising was so general and 
al disturbances so great, that business 

vas generally suspe nded, and many 
nersons had removed. in the skir- 
mishes between the military and the 
disaffected, several had been killed, and 
some had been apprehended. ‘Phe ar- 
rests both in Seotland and Engiand 
have indeed been numerous, and it Is 
upposed that a special commission 
will be issued for the trial of those who 
have been engaged in treasonable prac- 
tices. 

In Ireland also, discontent and vio- 
lence excite the fears and endanger the 
lives of the loyal. Some idea of the 
tate of society in that country, may 
be obtained by a perusal of the fol- 
lowing extract. “The Mayo Consti- 
tution of Monday says that the mail 
guard and passengers who arrived last 
night, (Sunday,) state, that eight or 
nine dead bodies (police men we great- 
ly fear from the description,) were ly- 
ing on the road yesterday , as the coach 
passed by, near Abustragh, i in the coun- 
tyofGalway. {tis to be apprehended 
that these unfortunate men were sur- 
prised and murdered by the Rebels.— 
A great crowd was seen a short dis- 
tance from them. ‘The coach passed. 
hastily on, and we have no P uiticulars 
ofan affair so emine ntly caleulated te 
produce the most anxious eoneern.” 

The officers of the ¢ Oovernime ntare 
extremely active, but what may be the 
destiny of this ancient monare iy, 1s 
Known only to him who ruleth among 
the nations, he immense dist: ince 
bet reen the higher and lower orders, 
Le oj ppressive Weight of taxes, and the 
Numerous sinecures show that unless 
soveroment introduces at least a mod- 
erate reform, its operations can only 
Coutinue at aa expense of the ° Ke 
and groans of miserable men.’ At the 


same time it cannot be doubted that 
many who are engaged in these insur- 
rections, are abandoned men, who 
would be disaffected under any form of 
government. 


FRANCE. 


In France a Censorship of the Press 
has been established. The vote on this 
act, in the Chamber of Deputies was 
209 to 136,—a vote which shows that 
this body is not desirous of a change in 
the existing government. The French 
prints have spoken with uncommon 
freedom of the measures of the gov- 
ernment, and it is supposed that the et- 
fect of the law will be beneficial. A 
law has also been passed, authorizing 

‘the arrest of persons charged with 
treason Ona Warrant signed by three of 
the ministers, and the ‘confine ‘ment of 
the accused three months before they 
are brought to trial” The news of the 
changes in Spain, appears to have pro- 
duced a lively sensation In this coun- 
ry 

SPAIN. 

Few revolutions have been attended 
vith less evil thaw that which has re- 
cently taken place in Spain. On the 
10th of March however, when the peo. 
ple of Cadiz were assembied to witness 
the proclamation of the Constitution, 
the soldiers opened upon them a dead 
ly fire, and during the following night 
and day many persons were massa 
cred, and houses pillaged. ‘The whol 
number of persons killed was 414, and 
about 600 were wounded. Many so! 
diers also fell victims to the indicna 
tion of the Inhabitants. € 
length been restored and the constitu 
tion proclaimed,  { Wick 
have been some disturbances, but is 
every pert of the kingdom order ha: 


been established, one the troc ps marci 


ed to their respective provinces. 

‘ « ¢ P tbrame ‘ 2 

Spain at lengih sees those who di 

4 ! i. ; le oe ° 
rected her couneils and led her armies 
. 1 pane ee yee = » hea 
in the late war, and woo hbave been 
, orran , b: wei eh j , myer °c nor 
Gisgrat cf JANISHCA, 4) PNOLrs ITU, 
once more In places of power ana trust 
ree = 4 - are? a 7 
he ahabitan 3ol Maiorea, Minorea 
Re Se me .” ah 
ANG Havann. i.ive adopted Lii@ CON- 


stitution, and the Provisional Junta 
of Mat tas sept commissioners to 
the provinces of South-America re- 
questing io unite under a con- 
stitutional monarchy. The Cortes is 
expected fo assemble in July. A de 
cree has been issued confiscating the 
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property of the Inquisition. 
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SUMMARY. 


Extraet of a letter from Samuel Hodges, jr. 
American Consul at the Cape de Verds, 
dated, St. Jago, March 23. 


Died at Rio Pungus, Capt. Thomas Ba- 
ker, master of the s/ave schr. Carnoma, be- 
longing to hinisclf and James Spencer, of 
Baltimore. 

Captured by his Britanic Majesty’s brig 
of war Thistle, Capt. Hogan, brig Ram- 
bler, Churchill, of Bristol, and schr. , 
Taylor, (late Lawrence) of do. ; also, an- 
other schr. an American, name unknown, 
with full cargoes of slaves, ordered for 
Sierra Leone.—Evening Post. 

Congress has authorized a loan of three 
millions ; and it is supposed an additional 
juan will be needed. 

Henry Clay, Speaker of the Honse of 
Representatives of the United States, has 
announced his intention to return to the 
pursuits of private life. At the close of 
the last session, he received an unanimous 
vote of thanks for his services. 

The ship Elizabeth, which sailed from 
New-York for Africa, with the people of 
colour, arrived at Sierra Leone, and has 
sailed for Sherbro. 

A law, passed at the last session of Con- 
cress, Which prohibits after July Ist, 1820, 
any Foreign armed vessel from entering 
any harbour of the United States, except 
those of Portland, Boston, New-London, 
New-York, Philadelphia, Smithville in 
North-Carolina, Charleston and Mobile, 
unless such Foreign ship shall be forced in 
by distress, by the dangers of the sea, or 
pursuit of an enemy.—.Vew- York Adver- 
éiser. 

The armed vessels of the U. S. now 
building. or which are hereafter to be 
built, are to be named, by a resolution of 
Congress, in the following manner :— 
Those of the first class are to be named af- 
ter the States of the Union,the names to 


Summary.—Answers to Correspondents. 


| May. 


be determined by lot, under the direction 
of the Board of Navy Commissioney,. 
ships of the second class are to be nameg 
after the rivers ; and those of the third ¢| 
after the principal cities and towns ; {hp 
names to be assigned by the Secretary of 
the Navy, under the direction of the Prey 
dent. No two vessels will bear the same 
name. 

In Danvers, (Mass.) a Pear Tree, whic}, 
was planted by Gov. Endicott, in 1628 
in a flourishing condition. 

An American merchant, of Prince of 
Wales’ Island, who has resided there 16 
years, and acquired considerable proper. 
ty, has, at the expense of $4000, liberateg 
16 persons from prison. 

The Theatre in New-York, was consump. 
ed by fire on the 25th inst. 

The bridge over the Genessee river at 
Carthage, and which cost $16,000, hes 
fallen. 

Eighty ladies of Vendee, a province dis. 
tinguished for its loyalty, have signed an 
address of condolence to the Dutchess de 
Berri. 

Ali Pacha has conquered Palestine, and 
a body of his troops have entered Jernsa 
lem. 

A revolution has taken place in Bueno« 
Ayres. Don Manuel de Sarraten, has 
been chosen Governor of the Province. 

The King of England has created Walter 
Scott a Baronet. 

A new daily Journal lias appeared at 
Madrid. 

The American Minister at the Court of 
Madrid congratulated the King upon his 
acceptance of tlie Constitution of the Cov- 
tes. The other Ambassadors, howevey, 
wait for instructions from their respective 
courts. 

Accounts from the Sandwich Islanc: 
state that the son of Tamaalhimah had a: 
cended the throne, and that every thing 
was quiet 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


‘'wo communications from P.; Emma; A Sugscriseéa ; have been received. 


The communication of 8S. L. L., was received, although we inadvertent!) 
omitted to notice it.—It is under consideration. 


The Memoir of Dr. Sparhawk will be inserted in the next number. 


We take this opportunity to state for the information of those who have, trout 
time to time, sent us newspapers desiring an exchange, that we are not, like te 
Editors of newspapers exempted from postage upon papers taken in exchange 
The expense of postage added to the difference of price between many newsp* 


pers and the Spectator. renders an exchange teo unequal, and we are t 


fore obliged to decline it. 
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